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Is yours a third 


rate check? 


A national dairy paper quotes a farmer who 
says that too many men go to the labor 
and expense of producing good milk— 
and then take a third-rate product to 


You will find this mono- 
gram on motors, MAZDA the creamery. 


lamps and other electric 


ee This farmer has a cooling tank and uses 
—_— it. On many modern dairy farms, elec- 

In sections where farms — th i 1 i h 

are electrified you will tricity runs the cooling plant, milks the 


also find the G-E Farm cows, separates the cream. 
Book used as a guide. 


Ask your electric power 
company for a copy or It insures to the farmer the best price 


write us at Schenectady, ; : 
New York. ‘ obtainable for the quality he turns out. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Power and 


Equipment for the 
New Order of a’ 


Farming __ 


HEN the frost is out 

of the ground and 
the cooped-up energies of 
boys and men are let loose 
on the fields—see that the 
home farm is equipped for 
a year of labor-saving, time- 
saving, profitable, and inter- 
esting power farming. 


Experience proves that 
farming of that description 
begins at the store of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer. 


eo 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. > AMERICA 


Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 


Do You Know About 
the ORIGINAL 
POWER TAKE-OFF? 


Besides the belt and drawbar, McCormick-Deering 
Tractors (10-20 and 15-30 h. p.) have a third power 
source—the power take-off, for running the mechan- 
ism of binders, corn pickers, etc., direct from the 
tractor engine. This handy, properly located, 
properly protected, power take-off always runs the 
same speed whether the tractor is in high or low. 
Can be operated when the tractor is standing still, 
so a pulled machine can be cleared if clogged. It is 
gear driven. It runs at uniform speed. It can be 
used the same as the belt pulley. The McCormick- 
Deering is the ORIGINAL triple-power tractor. 
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A KODAK ON THE FARM 


You may buy now because of anticipated pleasure. 
Taking the old homestead, familiar trees and glens 
may be what you have in mind but there is the 
business side too. In selling cattle, horses and farm 


products a picture is better than many words. The 


Co-op. sells the Kodaks. 


Cornell Co-op. Society 
Barnes Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
THE COD LIVER MEAL AND OIL DO 
IN FUL-O-PEP CHICK STARTER? 


In most cases, these new invigorating ingredients reduce chick mortality to an in- 
significant percentage. No longer need you expect to lose chicks because of diarrhea, or 
constipation. No longer must you regard leg-weakness or toe-picking as unavoidable 
chick ailments. 


Cod Liver Oil, which has already proved its effectiveness in preventing rickets, is 
aided by the Cod Liver Meal. These, blended with the good oatmeal and other ingredients 
of Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, give chicks a healthy digestion. Every mouthful of this mash 
gives the chick a proper balance of just the things it needs. 


The results are (1) decreased mortality; (2) a better digestive condition; (3) 
smoother, tighter feathers; (4) stronger bones; (5) more rapid growth. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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The Outlook for Meals Growin | 


number of bearing apple trees 

in the United States, which 
showed a decline from 151,322,840 in 
1910 to 115,309,165 in 1920, short 
crops and high prices are often fore- 
cast. This decrease amounts to prac- 
tically one-third of the bearing trees 
surviving, and 
the recent census 
of 1925, complete 
figures for which 
are not yet avail- 
able, will prob- 
ably show a fur- 
ther decrease of 
5 to 10 per cent. 
But large fluc- 


B "rember of the large loss in the 


tuations in the 
total number of 
apple trees of 


bearing age has 
little relation to 
the production of 
commercial ap- 
ples. Commercial 
production is the 
real factor, and 
therein lies the 
fallacy of this ar- 
gument. There 
are thousands of 
apple trees that 
yield scarcely 
anything. There 
are thousands of bushels of fruit 
from neglected trees too poor to pay 
the cost of transportation, which 
therefore never finds its way out of 
the locality in which it was produced. 
It is the fruit from the cared-for or- 
chard that actually enters commer- 
cial channels and constitutes the mar- 
ket supply. The yield and the qual- 
ity of fruit from such orchards is im- 
proving rather than otherwise, and it 
is the neglected and unproductive 
trees that have died out and that ac- 
count in a large measure for the de- 
cline shown by the census. In other 
words, the number of bushels of ap- 
ples entering the commercial markets 
does not appear to be decreasing, in 


point in production. 


By Joseph Oskamp 


spite of the decline in the number 
of trees. 


HUS, although the number of bear- 
ing trees has been drastically re- 
duced by age, disease, and neglect, 
apple production has slightly in- 
creased. It would look as if the 





A SEVENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD ORCHARD IN WESTERN NEW YORK 


This orchard of Greening and Baldwin trees has not yet reached a declining 


Probably nowhere are natural conditions more favorable 
for the growth of apple trees to so vigorous an old age 


slight rise in production might be 
easily and profitably taken care of by 
the increase in population. Neverthe- 
less, the trend of apple prices over a 
period of years, as compiled by the 
department of agricultural economics 
and farm management of the College 
of Agriculture, shows that, according 
to the 1913 price level, apple prices 
have been declining since 1890 at the 
rate of about one per cent a year. 
There seems only one obvious explan- 
ation of this condition, and that is 
that the rate of consumption must be 
decreasing; and such is true. In 1890 
the normal production was approxi- 
mately 2.2 bushels of apples for each 
person in the United States, whereas 


in 1920 the normal production was 
approximately 1.8 bushels. The use 
of apples is, therefore, decreasing, in 
relation to the population. In years 
when bumper crops are general in the 
recognized apple sections, there ap- 
pears to be more than enough fruit 
to supply the demand at a price that 
- will return the 
grower a profit. 
There are at 
least three things 
which may ex- 
plain, in part, the 
present situation. 
First, a larger 
proportion of the 
apple acreage is 


commercial than 
ever before. Or- 
chards may be 


said to be espe- 
cially well cared 
for, as a rule, in 
intensive fruit 
sections. Conse- 
quently, there is 
an increased yield 
from a_ reduced 
number of trees. 
The number of 
young trees 
planted during 
the last planting 
boom was not ex- 
ceedingly large, yet most of these 
trees went into the irrigated sections 
of the west, where they come into 
bearing at about half the usual age 
and where the acre production is al- 
most double that in other sections. 
From the number of bearing trees 
and the number of young trees 
planted in recent years, one could 
searcely have forecast such a large 
production as the present one. Had 
these trees been generally scattered 
in the non-irrigated fruit sections, it 
seems quite certain that the present 
annual production would not have 
been so large as it is today. 

Second, the great improvement 
in cold-storage facilities has resulted 
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in a much larger proportion of the 
crop being made available over a 
longer period. This is quite satisfac- 
tory and desirable from the stand- 
point of alleviating a glut at harvest 
time, yet in years of heavy produc- 
tion it but serves to lengthen the pe- 
riod of heavy supply. The rapid de- 
velopment of transportation and re- 
frigerator car service has had a sim- 
ilar effect. 

Third, and probably 
the most important 
factor bearing on this 
problem is the compe- 
tition that has risen 
between the apple and 
other fruits. The 
growth of the citrus- 
fruit industry has 
been phenomenal. To- 
day there are 43,000,- 
000 boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit to ap- 
pease the hunger of 
the fruit-loving con- 
sumer. Add to this 
50,000,000 bunches 
of bananas, and the 
wonder grows that 
the apple has main- 
tained its position so 
well under such com- 
petition. While apple production is 
increasing less than one-half as fast 
as the population, orange production 
is increasing three and one-half times 
as fast as the population. A people 
may increase its total consumption of 
fruit somewhat, but the limit is prob- 
ably soon reached. 


HE outlook is thus not entirely op- 

timistic, although for the long fu- 
ture the New York apple grower need 
have little to fear, for he is in a rela- 
tively strong position. Conditions in 
this state are exceptionally favorable, 
not only for the longevity of the trees 
and the production of good fruit, but 
also for the marketing of the crop 
after it has been grown. The prob- 
lems of transportation and market- 
ing, nowadays, are of no small mo- 
ment. Other sections that cannot 
grow and market their apples so 
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cheaply, will have to make their ad- 
justments. Under present conditions, 
whenever the principal apple-produc- 
ing sections of the United States “hit” 
together, prices will probably be un- 
satisfactory. Competition is apt to be 
keen in the future, but not so much 
with the fancy boxed fruit as with the 
barreled apples from such intensive 
developments as the Shenandoah- 





declining in the last ten years or so 


Cumberland section, where the or- 
chards have not yet come into full ma- 
turity. New York state is in an ad- 
vantageous position to meet such com- 
petition. 


T should be remembered that the 
results of many years have amply 
demonstrated that the apple business 
in New York state can survive periods 
of depression and low prices. Prob- 
ably nowhere in the world are the 
natural conditions more favorable for 
the growth of apple trees to so vigor- 
ous an old age. Many New York or- 
chards are in the prime of productive 
vigor when forty-five years old. This 
has made for comparative stability in 
an otherwise unstable branch of farm- 
ing. Needless to say, market facili- 
ties in this state are unexcelled. 
The apple industry in this state is 
more permanent than in many other 
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fruit regions, too, because it has usp. 
ally been carried on as a specialty op 
the general farm. Under such condi. 
tions, labor and costs are distributed; 
the farm meets the current expenses, 
leaving the orchard to show a profit 
in good years. Also, the ownership 
of the land is fairly constant, with 
little speculative value; the communi. 
ties are of an enduring nature; and 
the agriculture js 
thoroughly stable. 
It may be said that 
fo r persons une. 
quipped for farming, 
to plant an apple or. 
chard as a speculation 
does not appear at- 
tractive at this time, 
Although there is at 
the present moment 
a tendency _ toward 
advancing prices, 
there seems little 
doubt but that we are 
in the midst of a big- 
ger period of general 
deflation. To start 


A WELL-CARED-FOR YOUNG ORCHARD IN NEW YORK STATE °U¢, in the | orchard 


It is necessary to have young trees such as these coming on if 
future production is maintained. The rate of planting has been 


business and pay cur- 
rent prices for equip- 
ment, labor, and the 
like on a_ declining 
market, would, in a few years, leave 
one with an enterprise that could be 
duplicated for a great deal les 
money. However, those who are al- 
ready well established in farming, 
and who are favorably situated for 
fruit growing, would in all probabil- 
ity make no mistake in setting out 
new plantings of apple trees or in 
extending their old ones at the pres- 
ent time. Moreover, the census data 
show that an unusually small nun- 
ber of young trees have been planted 
in this country in the past few years. 
For the man, then, who knows how 
to grow fruit, who will give proper 
attention to choosing a ‘suitable lo- 
cation and a soil well adapted to 
growing apples, and who, without 
incurring excessive expense, gives 
good care to the trees after they 
are set, the results of conservative 
planting are likely to prove profitable. 
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cooperative business is not a 

recent invention. There are, 
in New York, cooperative farm fire 
insurance companies that have 
rounded out nearly three-quarters of 
a century of continuous successful 
operation. At the present time, 
about nine-tenths of the farm fire 
insurance in the state is carried in 
cooperative companies. The annual 
volume of business of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association is 
approximately seventy million dollars. 
In addition, a large amount of milk is 
sold through smaller cooperative as- 
sociations. New York farmers are 
purchasing about eight million dollars 
of feed, seed, and fertilizer annually 
through their cooperative buying as- 
sociation, the G. L. F. Exchange. The 
aggregate value of mortgage loans ob- 
tained by New York farmers through 
their cooperative credit association, 
the Federal Land Bank, exceeds sev- 
enteen million dollars. The coopera- 
tive wool, fruit, and seed potato sell- 
ing associations are important fac- 
tors in the marketing of those prod- 
ucts. And in addition to these larger 
state-wide associations, the aggregate 
annual volume of business of the 
many small local cooperatives is very 
large. 

A better understanding of the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of coopera- 
tive business will help in avoiding 
mistakes which, in the past, have hin- 
dered the progress of sound coopera- 
tive effort. The cooperative move- 
ment is one of the most hopeful ten- 
dencies of the times; but it is not a 
cure-all for all the ills of agriculture. 
If properly directed, cooperative or- 
ganizations have great possibilities 
for good. If improperly directed, the 
resulting failures will bring coopera- 
tion into disrepute and delay its 
sound development. 


(CO cropert to common opinion, 


e OOPERATIVE marketing is busi- 
ness, and a cooperative organizar 
tion must follow sound business prin- 
ciples if it is to Succeed. Coopera- 
tion is not a substitute for business 
judgment. Business mistakes made 
by a cooperative association are just 
as serious as those made by other bus- 
iness organizations. 
In considering the formation of a 
Cooperative business and in studying 
those already in operation, there are 


By W. I. Myers 


several important principles that 
should be kept clearly in mind. 

First, is there a real need for this 
cooperative association? Well-mean- 
ing enthusiasts have had a tendency 
to assume that because somebody 
somewhere succeeded by cooperation, 
everybody everywhere would succeed 
by the same process. Competitive 
marketing sometimes works well and 
sometimes works badly. The best op- 
portunity for cooperative action is 
where competition works badly. For 





example, where there is one large 
buyer and many scattered farmers, 
as in the marketing of milk and can- 
ning crops, there is the greatest need 


for cooperative action. Where there 
is keen competition among buyers for 
a product, a cooperative association 
will find it difficult to compete unless 
it is able to furnish an important ser- 
vice, such as better grading, that is 
not available from existing agencies. 

Cooperative marketing has little to 
offer those producers who are located 
so near cities that they can sell their 
products advantageously direct to re- 
tailers or consumers. Under such 
conditions, no additional marketing 
agency is usually needed. 


ECOND, a cooperative organiza- 

tion must be an efficient business 
unit. Whatever the agency, there 
are certain marketing functions that 
must be performed. Displacing mid- 
dlemen does not eliminate the work 
that they do. A sound cooperative 
association should perform the neces- 
sary functions more efficiently than 
other organizations. 

In order to operate an efficient 
marketing organization, an adequate 
volume of business is necessary. 
Every business has overhead ex- 
penses for salaries, building upkeep, 
and similar expenses that do not in- 


lt 


crease or decrease much with varia- 
tions in the volume of _ business 
handled. With a very small volume 
of business, these costs may be pro- 
hibitive. One of the most effective 
ways of keeping overhead costs down 
is by a volume of business large 
enough to give maximum use of its 
facilities. 

In order to operate an efficient 
marketing business the investment in 
buildings must be kept proportional 
to the business handled. New organ- 
izations should rent buildings, if pos- 
sible, until their stability is assured 
and their needs known. A mistake in 
buying real estate is not so easily cor- 
rected as a mistake in hiring a man- 
ager. The best solution of the real 
estate problem is through economical 
well - planned buildings, efficiently 
utilized by a large volume of busi- 
ness. 

There are many other important 
factors in the operation of an efficient 
marketing business, but insufficient 
volume and unwise investment in real 
estate have probably been responsible 
for more failures of cooperatives 
than all other factors combined. Bus- 
iness studies of the marketing of farm 
products are needed to point out the 
important factors affecting efficient 
marketing if further serious mistakes 
are to be avoided. 


HIRD, a_ cooperative business 

should have a sound financial or- 
ganization; that is, it should be fin- 
anced largely by members. Most co- 
operative associations have started 
business with insufficient capital. This 
is a serious handicap which should be 
corrected as rapidly as is possible. It 
is unwise to finance any organization 
largely on capital borrowed from 
non-members. 

If the members of a cooperative do 
not have confidence enough ja their 
organization to put their ow. money 
into it, how can they expect others to 
do so? Every cooperative associa- 
tion should plan to have at least 
half of its permanent capital provid- 
ed by members. The larger the pro- 
portion of the capital of a coopera- 
tive furnished by members, the 
stronger its financial structure and 
the better its chances of success. If 
this requirement cannot be met in 
starting, definite plans should be 
made for deductions from returns to 
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members to build up their investment 
in their organization. 

Financing a cooperative entirely 
by deductions from returns to mem- 
bers, puts a_very heavy burden on a 
new organization. Therefore, it is 
highly desirable that members should 
make their capital contributions in 
advance. 


OURTH, a cooperative business 

should keep its members informed 
as to its financial condition and its 
problems. The members of a cooper- 
ative corporation are its owners. 
They are entitled to accurate and 
complete information in regard to 
their association. Every cooperative 
business should furnish its members 
with a balance sheet and an operating 
statement at least once a year. The 
directors and the members of every 
cooperative association must learn 
how to analyze these financial state- 
ments in order to understand clearly 
its financial condition and the results 
of its operations. 

The balance sheet shows the actual 
financial condition of the organiza- 
tion. A comparison of two or more 
balance sheets shows whether it is 






F THERE is one thing which ag 
students lack more than any 
other, that thing is a professional 

attitude toward their ordinary under- 
graduate work. By a. professional 
attitude is meant a real definite pur- 
pose, a desire to reach a specific goal, 
and effort directed toward that end. 
If we do not know where we are gor 
ing, how in the world can we ever 
get there? Too many of us come to 
college and drift with the current, 
taking courses here and there, and 
all the time thinking that by some 
miraculous process we will be turned 
out at the end of four years, edu- 
cated. 

Let us think of all knowledge as 
cones resting on a common plane as 
a base. All the known. facts in any 
one field are represented by one cone. 
The bases of these cones merge at 
different levels. In perspective, then, 
the picture will be similar to our 
chilahood notion of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Next, we shall assume that the 
individual starts accumulating his 
knowledge at the level of the base 
plane. During his training in the 
grades and in high school he gets 
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improving its financial condition or 
going backward, and how fast. The 
operating statement shows the income 
and expenditures during the year. An 
analysis of this with comparisons 
with other years will show changes in 
efficiency of operation. The operat- 
ing statement furnishes the informa- 
tion for the preparation of a budget 
for the next year’s operations. A 
careful budget is essential to efficient 
operation in any business, coopera- 
tive or other. 

Efficient management is essential 
to every business organization. In a 
cooperative association this involves 
team-work between an intelligent, in- 
formed membership; a capable, busi- 
nesslike board of directors; and loyal, 
efficient employees. 


IFTH, a _ cooperative business 

should select the form of organi- 
zation best adapted to its needs. 
There is no one type of cooperative 
organization best adapted to all re- 
gions and all commodities. The coop- 
erative laws of New York and.of most 
other states are broad enough to per- 
mit the formation of almost any type 
of organization. The centralized type 


Professionalism 
By G. F. Britt, ‘27 





knowledge which is fundamental, that 
is, making up a small part near the 
base of nearly all the separate cones 
in the field. Take for example, arith- 
metic, which is fundamental to all 
higher mathematics, chemistry, phys- 
ics, economics. 


OW if the individual comes to a 
school in technical agriculture 
and continues the same practice of 
taking only work which is fundamen- 
tal, during his four years in college, 
he has nothing organized or connected 
when he leaves. In reality, he does 
not continue to take work which is 
fundamental, but merely skips about 
taking a course in first this depart- 
ment then in another, his individual 
knowledge in any particular field be- 
ing represented by a little cone. In 
proportion as his courses have been 
scattered, and his purpose vague, 
these cones will be far apart and un- 
related, and the individual without a 
background or perspective, will be 
lost somewhere among them, not 
knowing on which he shall build the 
foundation for his life work. 
Contrast this individual with the 
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seems to be most satisfactory for 
commodities like milk and tobacco in 
which bargaining power is important, 
In general, the federated type has 
proven most satisfactory for apples, 
citrus fruits, and potatoes. The cap. 
ital stock form of cooperative js 
adapted to organizations such as ¢o- 
operative buying associations, with a 
relatively large investment in perma- 
nent capital. The non-stock type 
seems to be satisfactory for bargain- 
ing associations with small capital 
needs. Each cooperative should try 
to work out a plan of organization 
best adapted to its particular needs, 
Mistakes have been made by oco- 
operative organizations. However, 
these mistakes are not inherent in 
cooperation as a form of business or- 
ganization. They have been business 
mistakes that are almost inevitable in 
any new enterprise. The fact that 
these mistakes have been found out 
and corrected is cause for optimism, 
not for pessimism. Unknown and un- 
suspected, they were dangerous. Now 
that they have been found out and 
corrected, there is a better chance 
for the success of the cooperative 
movement than ever before. 
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person who has a definite purpose in 
mind when he comes to college, and 
keeps that purpose uppermost during 
his whole course. At the end of his 
four years, again thinking in terms 
of the cones, instead of the many 
small and scattered cones, he will 
have one great substantial one made 
out of the many courses he has taken. 
It will have a strong and ever-widen- 
ing base. It will be taller than the 
many cones of our other student. It 
will be pointing in one direction, and 
above all you will find the individual 
right on top, ever widening his cone 
as he sees the bearing of other fields 
upon his own, and ever building high- 
er on this strong foundation. 


W HAT is there that makes the 
difference in students? Why 
do some drive through their work 
cheerfully, satisfied that they are get- 
ting what they want, while others 
wander and drift, without any idea of 
where they are going or what they 
are going to do? In other words, how 
does a boy get this definiteness of pul- 
pose, this professional attitude? 
(Continued on page 196) 
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Solving the Wood Utilization Problem 


N November, 1924, there was held 
| in Washington the National Con- 
ference on Utilization of Forest 
Products, called by the late Secretary 
Wallace of the department of agri- 
culture. Twelve months later, on No- 
vember 12, 1925, there was held at 
Syracuse, in the New York State Col 
lege of Forestry, a state-wide wood 
utilization conference, designed to 
make effective for the Empire State 
the good work begun at Washington 
the previous year. 

This conference was called by the 
Empire State Forest Products Associ- 
ation, in cooperation with the college 
authorities. It was largely attended 
and characterized by a seriousness of 
purpose befitting the gravity of our 
wood utilization problem. 

At the close of the day session, a 
select committee was chosen to carry 
on the work started at the conference. 
The work of the committee was to be 
in research, and in the collection and 
clarification of facts and their appli- 
cation to practice through demonstra- 
tion of their usefulness to all con- 
cerned. New York was the first state 
thus to organize for better wood util- 
ization. 


HIS committee held its initial meet- 

ing in Albany on January 19, which 
resulted in the decision to invite to sit 
with them men of practical experi- 
ence in logging, milling, and conver- 
sion processes, from whom practical 
suggestions for the saving of wastes 
and for closer utilization may be had; 
and with a state-wide campaign of 
education to induce operators, pro- 
ducers, dealers, and builders to ad- 
just their gradings and their processes 
by mutual consent along lines that 
will give relief to the situation. 

After careful discussion, the com- 
mittee decided to make, as closely as 
possible, a survey of New York state 
forest resources, utilizing all existing 
agencies, each member to submit his 
suggestions for this to the secretary, 
before the next meeting in April. It 
approved the suggestions that the 
small woodlot be developed by edu- 
cation of the owners thereof and by 
informing them of improved methods 
of operating and marketing the prod- 
ucts of the woodlot; and that a study 
be made of existing milling practice, 
especially in respect to salvaging 
short lengths now wasted. 

It was also agreed that the com- 


By A. B. Recknagle 


mittee must mobilize the existing 
agencies that can be of assistance in 
the problems of economy of utiliza- 
tion. 


HE latest census of our state’s tim- 
ber resources was made in war 
time and published in the August, 
1920, issue of New York Forestry. 





This showed total standing timber of 
approximately 26 billion board feet 
and 121 million cords. This was a 
careful and conscientious attempt to 
ascertain New York’s timber re- 
sources, and it was aided by war time 
psychology, with its willingness to 
help in time of national need. 

Just what the machinery of the 
new timber census will be has not 
been decided, but it is evident that 
it must involve field work to check by 
actual woods measurements the re- 
ports submitted on the schedules. It 
is likely that the first step will be to 
perfect field methods during the com- 
ing summer by putting out a small 
crew in the western part of the state. 
Our knowledge of this part is particu- 
larly inadequate. It is a region of 
woodlots, and since the woodlots of 
the state aggregate 4,000,000 acres, 
they are the crux of the problem of 
growing and using wood. 

At the same time, with an inven- 
tory of timber resources, it is planned 
to make a survey of the requirements 
of the various industries in the state, 
with a view to determining possible 


profitable outlets for material that at 
present has no market. 

It will be realized how needful this 
is from the fact that the last report 
on the wood-using industries of New 
York was made in 1921. 


EW YORK is not much of a tim- 

ber producing state, but it is a 
tremendous user of wood—about 
three billion board feet of lumber 
every year. 

New York state has more wood- 
using industrial establishments than 
any one other commonwealth, accord- 
ing to the latest available figures of 
the bureau of census. Of the more 
than 29,000 of these establishments 
throughout the country, 4,776, or 16 
per cent, are located in the Empire 
State. These plants furnish employ- 
ment directly to 137,545 persons, of 
whom 118,845 are wage earners. 
Many more thousands find employ- 
ment indirectly through their opera- 
tion. The capital invested is ap- 
proximately $280,000,000. Each year 
upwards of $135,000,000 is spent for 
raw materials, and the aggregate 
value of the products turned out by 
these establishments is $275,000,000. 


N other words, the forest products 
of New York state are valued at 
one-thirteenth of the total for the 
United States, and the capital invest- 
ed is about one-eleventh of the total. 
Unfortunately, the Empire State 
has only one-fiftieth of the standing 
timber in the country, so the wood- 
using industries of the state have to 
import their raw material to the 
value of nearly one hundred million 
dollars annually, on which the freight 
bill alone is about fifty-five millions. 
If the forest land of the state were 
made truly productive, much of this 
raw material could be home grown 
with greater prosperity all around. 
This work of encouraging and de- 
veloping economies in the utilization 
of wood is a new departure of the 
Empire State Forest Products Associ- 
ation. To the great credit of its far- 
seeing officers and directors, it was 
enabled to take the lead in this im- 
portant activity. ‘‘To make one tree 
do the work of two,” is just as truly 
conservation as to make two trees 
grow where but one grew before. With 
the support of the people of the state, 
this movement can succeed. The first 
(Continued on page 197) 
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AT LAST that evasive old fellow, Ag Spirit, 
seems to be showing signs of life, and gives 
promise of being his old self again, after all these 
years of seclusion. Every one is talking about 
him, and wondering just what will become of 
him. Of course, some are a little pessimistic and 
cynical about his health, but a few pessimists we 
always have with us, and they serve a good pur- 
pose, too, for they increase the determination of 
the optimists to do still greater things. 
But the optimists seem to have the upper hand, 


and they are planning a bright future of social ° 


activities for the Ag College. The first affair will 
be the Ag-Domecon banquet, in Willard Straight 
Hall on March 9. With Professor Bristow Adams 
as toastmaster, and President Livingston Farrand, 
acting Dean Cornelius Betten, and Professor 
Martha Van Rensselaer as the speakers, the ban- 
quet offers a program unequalled in recent years. 
No student should miss it, and it is expected that 
few will. 

The next event will be the Ag April Fools’ 
dance, which will probably be the biggest thing 
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Through Our Wide Windows 


that has happened in the College for many years. 
Every organization in the Ag College and the Col- 
lege of Home Economics is working to make this 
a rip-roaring success, and to show the whole uni- 
versity what good hosts they can be. 

There are rumors of beauty and popularity con- 
tests, grand parades, and other such things that 
the Ag campus has almost forgotten. And then 
the dance—why, that dance is going to be one of 
the most different you ever saw, with overalls and 
gingham dresses and—but go and see for your- 
self! 


NEXT to October, we like March best of all the 
months of the year, because March is a month 
of change and of promise. Then comes the great 
struggle between Spring and Winter, and at last 
the victory of glorious Spring, but not without a 
stiff combat, for Winter is loathe to yield his 
throne to the new monarch of the seasons. 

Ever since when we were little and used to tap 
a few maple trees all our own and boil down the 
sap on the kitchen stove, we have loved March, 
with its winds and snow flurries, interspersed with 
balmy days and sunshine. Then all nature begins 
to awaken from its long sleep, and everywhere can 
be seen promises of the beauties to come. 

One who is inclined to philosophize a bit now 
and then can scarcely help wondering what is back 
of all this change, and if he is at all human, he 
will be a better man for having lived in March. 


WITH this issue, the senior members of our 

present board make their final bow, and yield 
their places to the new board, which will make its 
debut with the April number. 

Those who have been chosen to carry on the 
good work are: editor, R. E. Zautner ’27, of Al- 
bany; business manager, R. Clapp ’27, of Grand 
Gorge; managing editor, G. F. Britt ’27, of Hol- 
comb; circulation manager, C. F. Blewer ’28, of 
Newark Valley; women’s editor, Miss N. H. 
Wright ’27, of Baldwinsville; Campus Country- 
man editor, H. W. Beers ’28, of Auburn; former 
student note editor, T. E. La Mont ’27, of Albion; 
assistant business manager, V. O. Linderman ’27, 
of Allegany; advertising manager, C. I. Bowman 
27, of Lowville; assistant advertising manager, 
Miss V. M. Tyrrell, of Nichols. A. W. Gibson ’17 
will continue as alumni editor, and Birge Kinne 
16 will be alumni assistant manager. 








Charles E. Foster is traveling over 
New York and Pennsylvania territory 
for Reed and Carnrick, originators 
of the Glandular Products, calling on 
physicians. His home address is 
Whitney Farm, Almond, N. Y. 


"91 
Ray T. Hazeltine, who is living at 


109 Pine Street, Jamestown, has been 
a railway mail clerk since 1903. 


93 
Ross C. Bayne is a dry goods mer- 


chant in New York City. His ad- 
dress is 321 W. 94th St. 


92 
Fred E. Ford is fruit farming at 
Elba, New York. 
Thomas Brill is living at Cort- 


land, N. Y., where he is a farmer and 
cattle dealer. 
"94 

Augustus N. Lushington is a vet- 
erinarian at Lynchburg, Virginia. He 
is living at 1005 Fifth Ave. of that 
city. 

George Kemp is residing at the 
Friar’s Club, 110 W. 48th Street, 
New York City. 


95 
Elizabeth Christian is a teacher re- 


siding at 1210 Kemble St., Utica, 
N. Y. 


"96 
Henry Clay Irish is living at Wel- 
ster Groves, Mo., R. F. D. No. 6. He 
is the supervisor of the school gar- 
dens and a member of the board of 
education of St. Louis, Mo. 


"98 
George A. Bull is operating a dairy 
farm at Woodville, N. Y. 
Leonard Harrison is farming at 
West Winfield, N. Y. He is raising 
pure-bred Holsteins. Last fall he 


showed some cattle at the State Fair 
at Syracuse. 





Dear Alumni: 


This is the last time we’ll have 
to sit down before the typewrit- 
er and puzzle out some notes we 
took several weeks previous on 
some former students we met 
since the last issue of the COUN- 
TRYMAN. With the next issue 
the new board takes charge of 
the paper and this task will fall 
on other shoulders. We say 
task advisedly because at times 
it does become a task to get 
enough notes which are worthy 
of publication—notes that really 
tell something. We appreciate 
the help which alumni, profes- 
sors, and students have given us 
in gathering these notes and only 
hope they will continue to sup- 
port us. There is, however, room 
for greater cooperation with the 
alumni. We know how it goes. 
We all intend to do many things 
but keep putting them off until 
they slip our minds and conse- 
quently we never do them. Now 
—right now—get out your pen 
and tell us about yourself so that 
your classmates will know if 
you’re married, if so, to whom, 
how many kids are in the fam- 
ily, how the crops grew last year, 
how many acres of alfalfa you 
plan to put down this summer, 
and above all how your alumni 
friends are holding their own. 
Better yet, tell them to write to 
us themselves and give us the 
information first hand. We'll 
appreciate it and so will your 
classmates. 


Au Revoir, 
Former Student Editor. 


"99 
William H. Hodges is a cotton 


planter and oil operator at Elm Grove, 
Louisiana. 








P. L. Huested is a nurseryman liv- 
ing at Blauvelt, N. Y. 
01 
We doff our hat to the owner and 
manager of the Anislie Apartment 
Hotel, the Chalelaine Ladies Hotel 
and much other property in Chicago. 
He is Martin A. Howell, Jr., residing 
at 1062 Anislie Street, Chicago, III. 
"02 
Clarence O. Lewis is a truck gar- 
dener living at 542 Locust Street, 
Lockport, N. Y. 


704 
William D. Wheelock is farming at 
Kennedy, N. Y. 


Edward H. Russell is a horticultur- 
ist on Route 4, Syracuse. 
05 
J. E. Hasbrouck, Jr., is a farmer 
and merchant at Modena, N. Y. He 
is the manager of the J. E. Hasbrouck 
Company, which deals in coal, flour, 
feed and hardware. The farm is 250 
acres, most of which is devoted to 
fruit growing, but some Holsteins are 
kept as a side issue. 


Fred Johnson is engaged in fruit 
growing in Westfield. His address is 
Box 53. 

Guy M. Wilcox is working a farm 
at New Hartford. 

Maxwell E. Corotis is a real estate 
broker in Columbus, Ohio. His ad- 
dress is 16 East Broad St. 

706 

Homer N. Lathrop is farming at 
Homer, N. Y., and is specializing in 
purebred Holstein cattle. 

07 

Gordon Hutchins is a farmer on 
the well known Punkatasset farm at 
Concord, Mass. 

Austin D. Haights is residing at 
New Lebanon Center, New York, 
where he is engaged in farming and 
the insurance business. 
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BRIGHT lights have become 
more than a phrase to the 
student of progressive farm- 
ing. Every day furnishes 
fresh proof that efficient 
lighting is a necessity to 
farm life. 

If you are interested in 
bright lights, investigate 
Colt Light. It provides the 
best light in the world, ex- 
cept sunlight. The cost is 
most moderate. And it can 
be financed to spread over 
a period of months for all 
who own their own farms. 

Colt Light gives brilliant 
unflickering light at a 
finger’s touch for home, 
barns and outhouses. 

It provides gas for iron- 
ing and emergency cooking. 
And it helps pay for itself 


The sale of Colt Light offers 
a great opportunity for the 


ambitious farm-trained man. 
Write our nearest office for 
full particulars. 





lights ? Ss 
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by saving many hours of 
farm labor. Tell them at 
home about this modern 
lighting and cooking system. 


With Colt Light you 
simply bury the generating 
tank in the yard. With the 
large 200-Ilb. Colt Light 
Plant, the average user need 
replace the Union Carbide 
but two or three times a 
year. Union Carbide is 
quickly available at factory 
prices from one of 175 
Union Carbide warehouses. 


Investigate Colt Light. 
Write today for booklet, 
“Safest and Best by Test.” 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. - 30 E. 42nd St. 
Rochester, N. Y. + 31 Exchange St. 
Chicago, Ill. - 1001 Monadnock Block 
Kansas City, Mo. - 716 N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. - 6thand Market Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. - 8thand Brannan Sts. 
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John B. Horn is a milk dealer in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., living .at 16 Or- 
chard Street. 

708 

Walter G. Depew is a kraut manu- 
facturer and is president of the Can- 
andaigua Kraut Co. Inc. His home 
address is 53 Cathrine St., Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 

Charles H. Chase, Jr., is in the 
nursery business in Rochester, N. Y. 
He lives at 76 Richmond St. 


Harry B. Chase is an orange grow- 
er in California. His address is 1323 
Lemon St., Riverside. 

Irving B. Burdick is farming at 
Cuyler, Cortland County. 

Homer C. Teall is superintendent 
of production in the Nizer Ice Cream 
Co. His address is 819 West Sixth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Burner G. Bown, of Fairport, is 
doing general farming, but is special- 
izing in dairying. 
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Willis A. Buck is a general farmer 
at Phelps, N. Y. 


709 

J. Westervelt Clarke is operating 
a farm of 102 acres at Milton-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. He raises apples, 
cherries, peaches, and pears exclu- 
sively. 

J. Andrew Cohill is a farmer of 
Hancock, Md. He is a member of the 
National Apple Shippers Association. 
He ships the well known ‘“Andy’s 
Dandy” apples and peaches. 


Leland Kreidler is living at R. D. 
No. 2, Arkport, N. Y., where he is en- 
gaged in general farming operations. 


C. Edgar Thomas is a nurseryman 
on the Pine Woods Farm at Delmar, 
Del. He is a grower of general nur- 
sery stock, especially strawberries. 


Stuart A. Cody is managing a poul- 
try farm at Penn Yan. 


Waldo F. H. Bucklin is general 
manager of the Bucklin Lumber Com- 
pany and Bucklin Development Com- 
pany at Vancouver, Canada. 


710 
Fruit growing is the occupation of 


Howard Allen Hopkins, living on the 
River Road, Youngstown, N. Y. 


Horace B. Cowgill is an agrono- 
mist of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
in the Federal Building, Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. 


W. H. Chandler, Jr., is a fruit 
grower and shipper at Lakeland, Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Frank W. Thorpe 
are residing at Route 4, Clearwater, 
Florida. He is developing property 
that he intends to sell for small home 
sites, 


"11 
Earl Pursel Bundy is a millwright 
living at 831 Liberty Street, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. 
Earl B. Clark is farming at North 
Norwich, N. Y. 


James G. Cochrane, Jr., is working 
a grape farm at Ripley, New York. 


Claudius C. Cole is an inspector in 
the N. Y. State Department of Farms 
and Markets. His address is 76 Gar- 
den Street, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Mary Turnbull Wanmaker, the 
proud mother of two little girls, one 
eight, the other two, is now residing 
at 158 Union Street, Hamburg, N. Y. 


Arthur C. Bolles is farming at Com- 
mack, N. Y. 


David E. Brundage, Sr., is a dairy 
farmer at Wallkill, N. Y. He has @ 
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number of registered Holstein-Frie- 
sian cattle. 

H. E. Morris is operating several 
general farms near West Winfield, 
N. Y. 

"12 

De Witt C. Brown is salesman for 
the Burrough’s Adding Machine Co. 
His address is St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


Roy F. Leader is farming at R. D. 
1, Marietta, N. Y. 

0. W. Dynes is an Associate Pro- 
fessor in Agronomy in the University 
of Tennesee at Knoxville, Tennessee. 


C. Henry B. Brackett is running 
the Old Town Nurseries Inc. on 
Pleasant St., South Natick, Mass. 


D. Alexander Dewey is a _ bank 
teller at Utica, and is living at 1514 
Genesee Street. 

David E. Copeland is running a 
general store at Argyle, New York. 


S. N. Stimson, who is farming near 
Spencer, N. Y., was a visitor at the 
College during Farmers’ Week. He 
is breeding Ayrshires and helping to 
eradicate T. B. in Tioga County, be- 
sides doing some extension work for 
the an hus department during the 
winter. 


Mrs. Jean Kane Browne (Jean 
Kane Foulke) is farming on the Bala 
Farm, R. D. 6, West Chester, Pa. 


Henry R. Cates is connected with 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Co. lo- 
cated in Atlanta, Ga. 


C. V. Ford is the postmaster at 
Clyde, N. Y. 


Ira A. Hatch is certainly anxious to 
get away from us. He is the farm 
manager and instructor of the Agri- 
cultural Institute at Allahabad, India. 
Address clo Sam Higginsbottom. 


We are glad to hear that S. R. 
Heffron obtained a B. S. from the 
Ohio State University in 1917. At 
present he is the county agricultural 
agent for Madison County. His home 
is in London, Ohio. 

H. P. Kysor is a traveling salesman 
residing at Machias, N. Y. 

George H. Hocker is a farmer at 
Milanville, Pa. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Edwin Turling- 
ton are living at Gainesville, Fla. He 
is a professor of agronomy in the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida. 

"13 

Claude Robinson is operating three 
farms near Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
He is married to a daughter of Mr. 
C. Mason of that place. Claude is a 


breeder of purebred Holsteins and 
Guernsey cattle. 
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Selden S. Craw is farming at Chili, 
ee. : 

Harry M. Fuess is farming at Wat- 
erville, N. Y. 

Robert A. Cadby is manufacturing 
storage batteries. His address is 372 
Central Avenue, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

Franz E. Geldenhuys is chief of the 
Division of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture in 


| cnc orchardists and 
nurserymen have been 
planting trees in blasted tree- 
holes for years with remark- 
able success. 


Experience kas shown that 
trees planted in blasted holes 
mature.a vear earlier and bear 
heavier—a‘qu.cker arc better 
return on the investment. 


Dynamiting the ground creates a 
porous, water-absorbing subsoil; per- 
mits the tree to obtain more plant 
food; improves drainage, and de- 
stroys fungus, nematode and other 
orchard soil diseases. 


You can obtain complete informa- 
tion on the use of explosives in 
agriculture by sending for the new 
edition of the ‘‘Farmers’ Handbook 
of Explosives”—100 pages of illus- 
trations and text. This work is really 
a text-book. It will help you in your 
college work. Send for your free 
copy today. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


EQUITABLE BLDG. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





South Africa. His headquarters are 
in the Union Buildings, Pretoria. 


Heilel B. Bloch is a merchant at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His address is 210 
Flowers Ave. 


Oliver Smith died on December 8 
last at Chevy Chase, Md. He was 
born in New York in 1875, and spent 
most of his boyhood near Ithaca, his 
parents having a home near Taughan- 
nock Falls. He secured his early edu- 
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M*” progressive young farmers 
learn to use dynamite and make 
a professional and profitable side-line 
of agricultural blasting. Write now for 
a copy of “Land Development with 
Hercules Dynamite”, an excellent hand- 
‘book. Afterwards, get some practical 
experience. Then you will be able to 
blast ditches, stumps, and boulders, 
and do other dynamite work for the 
farmers in your neighborhood. Your 
skill will frequently be in demand. 
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cation in Ithaca and then went to 
Columbia, graduating in 1901. For 
several years thereafter, he was in 
South America for W. R. Grace & 
Company and while there became im- 
pressed with the possibilities of Chile- 
an nitrates for fertilizer. He came 
back to the United States and lo- 
cated at Wilmington, N. C., where he 
established a business which later be- 
came one of the important nuclei of 


Agricultural Blasting — 
a Profitable Profession 


Please send me acopy of ‘Land Development with Hercules Dynamite.”’ 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


900 MARKET STREET 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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the American fertilizer industry. 
Some time later he retired and pur- 
chased a large farm near Easton, Md. 
In order to operate it efficiently, he 
decided to secure agricultral training 
and entered the College of Agricul- 
ture in 1911. In 1913 he graduated 
with the degree of B. S. During the 
War he was called to a responsible 
position with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. At the time 
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of his death he was engaged in busi- 
ness in Washington. Besides his wife, 
he is survived by a daughter, Dorothy 
Smith, and three brothers, Augustus, 
Arthur, and Henry, all of New York. 


Irvin F. Braisted is operating a 
farm at Westport, Essex County, 
N. Y. 


Denton Kenyon is a farmer living 
at Owasco. 


"14 
Garret L. DuBois is working for 
the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 


Ass’n Ine. His address is 55 Bonn 
Place, Weehawken, N. J. 


J. John Pollock is with the ‘House 
of Tre-Jur,” manufacturers of per- 
fumes and toilet articles, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He writes that he and his wife 
are the proud parents of a daughter, 
Julia Livingston, who is a year old 
now. They live at 1362 Ocean Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. C. W. Webb (Susan Boute- 
cou) is a housewife living at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y. 


Joseph Stanley Clark is a U. §&. 
government veterinary inspector en- 
forcing the Virus-Serum Control law 
of 1913. He is inspecting and testing 
the manufacture of serums and vi- 
ruses used in animals. His address is 
Box 347, Grenada, Miss. 


"15 
Mrs. Elizabeth James (Browning, 
Amy Elizabeth) is the mother of 


three children. She resides at East 
Aurora, N. Y. 


Charles S. Brewster is a partner 
in the Hodgen-Brewster Milling Co., 
manufacturing a complete line of 
poultry and dairy feeds, at Portland, 
Oregon. He is living at Milwaukie, 
Oregon. 


Raymond G. Kennedy has charge of 
a stable of hunters at Derby, N. Y., 
that he is training for the show ring. 


Mark D. Clapsattle is a merchant at 
Lockport, and is living at 243 Genesee 
Street. 

Edward F. Baum is an accountant 
at Oakland, Cal. His permanent for- 
warding address is 155 Winslow Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mrs. Arthur G. Bierma is living at 
104 Bedford Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

William C. Litchfield is residing in 
Ellicottville, N. Y., where he is en- 
gaged in the retail farm implement 
and hardware business. 


Sara T. Jackson is teaching house- 
hold and industrial art in the State 
Normal School at Brockport, N. Y. 
Her address is 59 South Avenue. 
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Paul W. Wing, who is connected 
with the sales department of the D. H. 
Burrell and Co., was a visitor here 
during Farmers’ Week. He is now 
living at 45 Alexander, Little Falls, 
N. Y. 

Charles Aubry has moved from 
Caldwell, N. J., to 64 Edgemont Rd., 
Montclair, N. J. He is engaged in the 
florist business at 600 Bloomfield Ave. 


Cc. B. Hutchinson, formerly pro- 
fessor of plant breeding here, re- 
turned to the United States about the 
middle of February, and after a short 
stay in Ithaca, is traveling to various 
parts of the country. While in the 
United States he can be reached at 
512 Unievrsity Avenue, Ithaca. Pro- 
fessor Hutchison has been in Europe 
with Dean Mann under the auspices 
of the International Education Board. 
They are conducting a fact-finding 
survey of agricultural conditions in 
Europe with a view of finding out the 
possibilities for help by American 
agriculture and cooperation between 
the agricultural institutions in both 
continents by exchange professors. 
Professor Hutchinson is making this 
visit to the United States to secure 
additional American scientific workers 
to aid in the present undertaking. 
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A. F. Corbin is teaching agricul- 
ture in the Indian Normal School at 
Pembroke, N. C. 

Wayne W. Coe is business manager 
for the Morningside Hospital in Port- 


land, Oregon. His address is 516 
Selling Bldg. 


Edgar D. Lewis has combined two 
occupations into one. He is both 


teacher and farmer of Barryville, 
N. Y. 


C. R. Galbreath is running a farm 
in Street, Md. 


Joseph Albert Sirois is a professor 
in the agricultural college, Sainte- 


Anne de la Pocatiere, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 


Melvin F. Bennett is superinten- 
dent of the poultry plant on the Bed- 
ford Farm, Katonah, N. Y. 


Gilbert M. Montgomery is sales rep- 
resentative of Hoopes, Brother & 
Thomas Company, The West Chester 
Nurseries, covering territory adjacent 
to the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad near Philadelphia. His work 
consists largely of landscape design- 
ing. He and his wife moved into a 
new house on Spencer Road, Devon, 
Pa., on November 30 last. 


Thomas F. Luther.is engaged in the 
wholesale lumber business under the 
name of T. C. Luther & Son at 11 
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The Cow that 
Makes the Dollars 


The cow that makes the dollars for Ameri- 


can Dairymen is the Holstein. 
the successful dairy centers. 


Look around 
Which cow is in 


greatest favor—which cow is most popular in 


the prosperous dairy states? 


The Holstein— 


because she yields the larger profits year after 


year. 


None but Holsteins have yielded such large 
amounts of butter fat per year as proved by 
tests supervised by agricultural colleges. 


One hundred and four Holsteins have pro- 
duced from 1000 lbs. to 1350 lbs. of butter 


fat in one year under these tests. 


Of all other 


cows of the United States twenty-seven have 
reached the 1000 lb. mark. 


More farmers own Holsteins because expe- 
rience has shown the Holstein is the Cow that 
makes the Dollars. 


Write for Our Holstein Literature 


“The 


Extension Service 


HOLSTEINGCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION of AMERICA 


230 East Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 








Madison Avenue, Saratoga Springs, 
N. 


Carl C. Loth’s occupations are cer- 
tainly diversified enough. He is oper- 
ating a hotel, a theatre, and a farm in 
Waynesboro, Va. 


Robert S. Henderson is an execu- 
tive of the Boy Scouts of America. 
His address is 33 Thrift Building, 
Reading, Pa. 


i 


David B. Buffum is farming at 
Washington, Conn. 


We have a registered nurse among 
our numbers in the person of Mary 
Greenbaum residing at 1719 More- 
land Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Claude S. Hyman is the branch 
manager for a manufacturer of cot- 
ton and mercerized sewing threads. 






























Make your choice— 
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Top Dressing 
Talk No. 4 


These valuable, interesting bulletins 
— by leading experts — are all FREE 


EAD through the titles on the coupon below. 


Check the 


bulletins listed that will help you most as a farmer, vege- 


table grower or fruit grower. 
crease in your crops. 
experts show you the way. 
your problems. 
office. 


Each one of them means an in- 
The foremost authorities and agricultural 
Check the bulletins that apply to 
Cut out the coupon and mail it to our nearest 


ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Name 


ee 


(> No. 5. “Intensive Market Gardening 
gy with Sulphate of Ammonia.” 


“Sulphate of Ammonia _ by 


) No. 6. 
R Those Who Know.” 


é No. 8. 


“The Use of Sulphate of Am- 
monia in the Fertilization of 


EL LLY ——e 


the Vineyard.”’ 






Peaches.”’ 
No. 9. “Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia: The Perfect Ammo- 
ee niate.” 
C) Ne. 12. “A Brief Study of Arcadian 
Sulphate of Ammonia.” 
1) No. 13. “Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
al monia in the Apple Orchard.” 
C Ne. 14. “Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 
monia on the Golf Course.” 
O No. 17. “Sulphate of Ammonia for 


Berkeley, Cal. 


> No. 


C> No. 
a No. 
O No. 


a No. 


() No. 


Please send me the following Bulletins. 
you want, print clearly your name and address.) 


86 


88. 


- “Does It 


Medina, Ohio 


ee SP LN jo oy 


U-4 


The Barrett Company (address nearest office) 


(Check (X) bulletins 


Pay to 
Apple Orchards?” 


Fertilize 


- “How to Increase the 
of Timothy.” 


Yield 


- “Fertilizing Lawns.” 


- “Oats and Their Fertilization 


in the South.”’ 


- “Directions for 
with Arcadian 
Ammonia.” 


Top-Dressing 
Sulphate of 


. “Sulphate of Ammonia: Its 
Source, Production and Use.”’ 


. “More Wheat.” 


“Successful Potato Growing.” 





His address is 6201 Glenwood Ave- 


nue, Apt. No. 3, Chicago, Il. 


John B. West, after returning from 
the war, is managing his large farm 
near Canajoharie, Montgomery Coun- 


ty, N. Y. 


Earle Atwood Jones is a farmer 


living at Waitsfield, Vt. 


William A. Hoffman is now at the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health 
at John Hopkins University. His ad- 





dress is 615 North Wolfe Street, Bal- 
timore, Md. 
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Last May Katherine Etz gave up 
her position as assistant librarian of 


the 


Federal Reserve Bank in New 


York. She is now reference librarian 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. Her address is 130 West 
Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Kenneth F. Coffin and his wife, 
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Norma De Vany have a daughter, 
Phyllis Jean, born on June 4, 1995. 
They live at 601 West 192nd Street, 
New York City. 


Anna L. Graeffe is living at 255 
McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. She 
is a partner in a gift shop in the city, 


Arthur F. Derrick is a brick many. 
facturer living at Memphis, N. Y. 

Charles B. Hazzard is a teacher of 
physical education at Hope Farm, Ver. 
bank, N. Y. He is also in charge of 
the poultry department and beekeep. 
ing at the farm. 

719 

Edith H. Church announces that she 
is farming. Her address is R. D. 5, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mary Ellen Donahue is teaching in 
New York City. Her address is 410 
West End Avenue. 


720 
Mrs. Clara I. Thomas is a landscape 


architect. Her address is 18 Ware 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


The agent for the I. H. C. and the 
G. L. F. for Oswego County is Law- 
rence W. Hollis at Lacona, N. Y. Mr. 
Hollis is also engaged in dairy farm- 
ing. 

Howard Crandall, who runs a mar- 
ket garden up on West Hill, just out 
of Ithaca, was elected secretary of the 
New York State Vegetable Growers’ 
Association at its annual meeting on 
January 19 and 20 at Rochester. 


M. G. Beck is managing Director of 
Extension, C. E. Ladd’s farm at Free- 
ville, N. Y. The farm is largely de- 
voted to dairying and the raising of 
White Leghorns. 


R. L. “Bob” McNitt has migrated 
to the University of Minnesota where 
he has entered upon a graduate course 
in agricultur.] cooperative marketing. 
Bob has been occupying his time hith- 
erto by carrying on junior extension 
in Wyoming County. He was around 
for Farmers’ Week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Kahler (for- 
merly Thera Emerson) announce the 
birth of a daughter, Lois Ann, early 
in December. Dr. Kahler and his 
wife, are living in Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, where the former is doing re- 
search work at the University of 
Southern California as professor of 
physics. 

‘21 

Milton P. Royce and Ruth S. Van 
Kirk ’22 were married in Sage Chapel 
on January 31. The ceremony was 
the first Sunday wedding ever per- 
formed there. There are now living 
at “Weedywold,” the farm home of 
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“How did your crops turn 
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out this year, Ezra?” 


“Well, I didn’t get quite 
so good a yield as I ex- 
pected, but then, I didn’t 
expect I would.” 


6 8 8 


When you use and rely on CP 
apparatus for manufacturing 
and processing dairy products, 
you have a right to expect good 
results; you won’t be disap- 


pointed. 


The CP Line includes machin- 
ery for the manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese, for pasteurizing 
and bottling milk and for mak- 
ing ice cream. Also refrigerat- 
ing machinery. Our aim is to 
serve the mechanical and special 
needs of the dairy industry. 
Thirteen factories and sixteen 
sales offices with warehouses en- 
able us to do it well all over the 
U. 8; A; 


Catalogs on request. 





The Creamery Package 
Mfg. Company 


66 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 






Sales Branches Everywhere 
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This famous protein product of corn is composed 
wholly of the gluten and bran of sound, whole corn. 
There is less than 8 pounds of bran in each 100 pounds. 
The Mass. Experiment Station says corn bran is 
equal to wheat bran. 

Corn Gluten Feed is safe in any quantity. Many feeders 


have fed it straight as a substitute for corn. One ton contains 
the protein, vitamines and mineral salts of nearly four tons of 
whole corn. 

Feed Corn Gluten Feed with your corn, oats and barley. Your 
leguminous roughages will supply all the protein ‘‘variety"’ the 
animal wants or needs. This has been fully demonstrated by 
practical feed lot experience. 


Our $15,000.00 Prize Contest 


On April 1 our Prize Contest will start and the following prizes 
will be awarded and paid to good feeders: 


14 Prizes for Cow Tasting Acsosistions $ 3,000.00 


14 Prizes for Individual Dairy Herds 2,100.00 

7 Prizes for Championship Cows 1,000.00 
14 Prizes for Beef Cattle Feeders 2,500.00 
12 Prizes for supervisors or verifiers 2,650.00 
24 Prizes for herd managers 1,250.00 


37 Prizes for co-operating feed dealers 2,500.00 


122 Prizes, totaling $15,000.00 

Every feeder of six or more dairy cows, or forty or more beef 
cattle is invited to enter this contest. The rules are few and simple 
and no entry fee is charged. The contest will end September 30, 
1926. 

This is a big educational program of a great basic industry. It 
will be conducted on the highest possible plane and is entitled to 
the same support given to state fairs and livestock shows. 

The rules and conditions are fully given in our Bulletin No. ¢. 
Write for it today. 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Rust-resisting 
Copper-Steel 


Flumes, Gutters, Silos, Roofing, Siding, Etc. 


Apollo-KeystoneCopper Steel galvanized gives -- 


unequaled service, above or below the ground. 
APOLLO is the highest quality galvanized product manufactured. When 
woeBSsr prove fe fats longer Bold ty metghr bY ladies dealers 
st. So ; - 
STONE quality isalso unequaled for RocingTin Pia ~~ Spooklets 


AMERICAN SHEET ANDTIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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p or Culverts, ‘Tinslion 
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ates. Send for booklets. 
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LIVED in Newark, Ohio. 


His folks wanted him to go into 
some business around home. 


Wasn't a thing in the town that he 
wanted to drudge along in. 


Figured that having spent four 
years at college, he didn't exactly 
cotton to tying himself down to 
“just a job.” 


Neither did he want to go into his 
father's old business. 


So you see, it was the same old 
story so many of you college fellows 
have to have sooner or later. 


Being a red blooded, two fisted 
kind of a fellow, with lots of pep 
and go, he wanted to get into some- 
thing where he wouldn't have to keep 
all bottled up. 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Royce in the Inlet Valley south of 
Ithaca. Prior to the marriage, the 
bride had been teaching in Newark, 
N. J. 


Harry Dolph worked for Professor 
Riley of the engineering department 
for a while and now is on his own 
farm at Gainesville, N. Y., carrying 
out Professor Riley’s experiments 
there. 
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The Secret of How This Graduate 
Madea Five Figure Income 


In Five Years 


Looked around a lot during his 
college days, and finally decided he 
would build some greenhouses and 
grow lettuce and tomatoes. 


From the very start he made money. 


That was 12 or so years ago. 
Now he and his Dad’ have a fine 
residence on top of a hill, and from 
their porch now look down on acres 
aes 
RE 
ae 


and acres of greenhouse-covered fields 
of lettuce and tomatoes. 


Both of them are having the time 
of their life. 


If Carl Weiant of Newark, Ohio 
can do all this, so can you. 


We'll build you the greenhouses 
and help you in every little detail of 
getting started. 


Write us. Let's get the idea work 
ing and plans started. 


If interested write to the Manager of our Service Department, Ulmer 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio; who will give it his personal attention. 


Jord « ursham@ 


"22 

Lee M. Downer of Forestville, 
Chautauqua Co., is farming in the 
grape belt of the state. . This is his 
third year at general farming. — 

Sterling H. Emerson was granted a 
traveling fellowship in Europe a short 
time ago by the International Educa- 
tion Board. After graduating from 
Cornell he secured a master’s degree 
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at the University of Michigan and wa; 
subsequently appointed assistant re. 
search professor. After receiving the 
traveling fellowship he spent some 
time in Denmark and Sweden, until 
he was taken seriously ill a short time 
ago in Copenhagen, and was obliged 
to remain on his back for three 
months. He is now at the Sanatorium 
Schalzalp, at Dados Platz, Switzer. 
land, and is well on the way to re. 
covery. He had planned to return to 
the United States during the spring 
but owing to this illness, he has been 
obliged to defer his return until the 
fall. 


"23 
Gertrude B. Dean is living at 1307 
N. Cayuga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Katharine Cohen is doing landscape 
architecture in New York City. Ad- 


dress her mail in care of Mrs. Edgar 
Hendicks, 225 West 86th St. 


James Larrabee has changed his 
farming operations from Cortland to 
the vicinity of Elmira Heights, N. Y. 
Box 52 will reach him. 


Arnold H. Bronner is a florist work- 
ing with his father. His address is 
101 W. Main Street, Ilion, N. Y. 


While selling apples and ice cream 
cones at the Student Livestock Show 
during Farmers’ Week, we ran across 
H. L. Stallman whose permanent ai- 
dress is Niverville, N. Y., where he 
has a general farm under cultivation. 
He is also doing C. T. A. work in 
Oneida County for Mr. G. W. Tailby 
of the animal husbandry department 
of the College of Agriculture. About 
March 1 he will start a new field of 
testing work in Greene County. 

Florence L. Becker is studying for 
an M.S. degree at Cornell, taking her 
major work in nutrition and her min- 
or work in biochemistry. She is liv- 
ing at 422 Eddy Street. 


Raymond W. Donahue is still 4 
chemist and bacteriologist for the Mo- 
hawk Condensed Milk Company, and 
is located in Corry, Pa. His address 
is 180 Wright Street. 

°24 

Lucy V. Lacy is an assistant in 
nutrition work at the Pennsylvania 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, 
Pa. 


Dorothy M. Van Wirt is making 4 
study of merchandising in the trait- 
ing class of R. H. Macy & Company in 
New York. She lives at 46 Orchard 
Street, Jamaica, Long Island. 

Lillian E. Rabe is a teacher in the 
Biology Department of the Bay Ridge 
High School in Brooklyn, New York. 
She lives at Apartment 10, The Ab 
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Exit the 
Greasy Spoon 


The “greasy spoon” restaur- 
ant represents a type of clean- 
liness that is unprofitable, that 
is not sweet smelling, and that is 
unpleasant and greasy to the 
touch—a_ so-called cleanliness 
that is not clean. 


Such unsatisfactory condi- 
tions are now being replaced 
with the sweet smelling, grease- 
less, truly clean cleanliness 


which results from using 


Wrando 


‘ s Cleans Clea 
AT e ay ae 








Surfaces washed with Wyan- 
dotte are not only clean to the 
eye but to the touch as well. 
Restaurant operators, dairymen 
and creamerymen, and business 
men of all kinds, find that Wy- 
andotte cleans clean at a reason- 
able cost. 


Wyandotte Cleans Clean 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Sole Mnfrs. 









Wyandotte Mich. 
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Model 8, NEW IDEA Spreader 


FOR THE BIG BUSINESS OF BETTER FARMING 


New Idea Farm Equipment offers the best possible investment. 
It is thoroughly efficient—and can be depended upon 
for a long life of Trouble-Free Service. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 
COLDWATER, OHIO 


The NEW IDEA Transplanter 


A scientifically built machine for all 
kinds of transplanting, including To- 
bacco, Truck crops, Nursery stock, small 
Fruits, Bulbs, etc. Write forinformation. 








« « CRANE VALVES . .« 


Take your gym shower home 


Nothing quite like those needles of alternating 
warmth and chill of the gym shower to invigo- 
rate a man after a workout, isthere? And there is 
no need for you Aggies to forego the conven- 
ience of running water on the farm when you 
leave college. It is an established fact that with 
the installation of Crane water systems, water is 
one-third cheaper on the farm than in the aver- 
age city. Crane water softeners will solve your 
hard water difficulties. Crane valves, fittings 
and piping end plumbing troubles. Your next 
vacation is a good time to plan for that water 
system on your farm. 


CRANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Work:: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Mon:zreai and S:. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, LTD., LONDON 
c® CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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bott, 287 
Brooklyn. 


East Eighteenth Street, 


The marriage of Lawrence W. Cor- 
bett to Helen M. Ives, Arts ’23 of Al- 
bany, N. Y., on February 1 in Sage 
Chapel was quite a Cornellian affair. 
Dorothy Fessenden ’25 was maid of 
honor, and Roger Corbett ’22 was best 
man at the ceremony, while the 
ushers were Thurston Corbett ’26, 
Irving Rodwell ’24, Whiton Powell 
’24, and Wesley Pietz ’27. Corbett is 
connected with the Conrad Pyle Rose 
Growers at West Grove, Pa., a sub- 
urb of Philadelphia, where they will 
reside. Probably the Corbett family 
has more Cornell degrees in its pos- 
session than any other group. L. C. 
Corbett ’90 is senior horticulturist in 
the U. S. D. A. at Washington, D. C. 
He lives at 535 Cedar Street, Tacoma 
Park, D.C. A daughter, F. L. Corbett 
is married to C. E. Warne, Arts ’20, 
who is a professor in economics at the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado. The family has a total of twelve 
degrees including those obtained by 
marriages. 

"25 

Gene Borda is slowly recovering 
from a severe attack of appendicitis. 
He is now employed by the Heinz 
Pickle Co. of Philadelphia to super- 
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intend their experimental pickle farm. 
He may have the honor of discover- 
ing the 58th variety. His address is 
21 Market Street, Salem, N. J. 


J. Edgar Hyatt is teaching animal 
husbandry at the Emerson School in 
Gary, Ind. He has seven classes daily 
and over one hundred pupils. The de- 
partment he is with includes a school 
park with several breeds of poultry, 
ducks, geese, some pheasants, and 
other birds, and also an array of fox- 
es, raccoons, squirrels, skunks, ’pos- 
sums, and bears. His address is 617 
Delaware Street. 


Anne J. Snitow is teaching biology 
in the Washington Irving High School 
in New York and playing evenings 
with the Lenox Hill Players in “ ’Tis 
a Pity” by John Ford. She lives at 
510 West 152nd Street. 


Grant Hansel, a member of last 
year’s Kermis cast, will be found at 
East Winfield, N. Y., where he busies 
himself with the operation of a gen- 
eral farm of 165 acres. Grant has 25 
acres of alfalfa and a barn full of 30 
purebred Shorthorns. His entries 
walked off with 12 first prizes at the 
Herkimer fair where Professor 


“Charlie” Allen judged last year. He 
says that he shows everything but 
Grant attended 


babies at the fairs. 


The New York State College of Agriculture 


is the largest in the United States 
New York ranks seventh among all States 
in value of agricultural products 
although it 1s only twenty-ninth in area 
and has the largest urban population 


But it has good farmers and good markets 
Agricultural economists say that farming 
is now due for a cycle of prosperity 


Those who know how to farm, and how to market 
what they produce, will be most likely to 
profit by the new conditions 
Consider a college education at the 
New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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the Student Livestock Show this yea 
during Farmers’ Week where he hel 
a bunch of cider apple twigs in his 
hand. He intends to graft them inty 
his orchard. He says there is money 
in them around East Winfield. 


"27 


Eldrieda T. Hoch has left domecoy 
to reside at Edgewater Park, New 
Jersey, as Mrs. Charles Linder Pope, 
M.E. ’26. The marriage took place 
on January 16. 


Professionalism 
(Continued from page 184) 


One way to find the answers to 
some of these questions is to look 
about for some individuals who fit in 
one or the other of these groups. The 


Opportunities for the Young Man 


who knows modern farming methods are un- 
paralleled in the South. Here exist the basic 
eonditions for successful farming. TI.ong grow. 
ing season. Productive soil plentiful rainfal. 
Good markets. Knowledge of agriculture and 
cnergy can mould these resources into money- 
making products and valuable proyperty. A 
thirty-dollar an acre farm in Virginia was 
turned into a $150 an acre property by proper 
farming methods. Special opportunities for the 
young man of small means to start on a farm 
of his own—Why not become a farm owner, 
an independent worker, and reap the rewards 
of your agricultural knowledge and ambition? 
Write and let me point the way. W. E. Price, 
General Immigration Agent, Room 692, South- 
ern Railway System, Washington, D. C. 
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students who are most likely to be 
caught drifting are those who have 
entered with little or no farm expe- 
rience. Perhaps a representative of 
this group spent a summer on a farm 
and the lure of the great open spaces 
and the fresh air appealed to him. He 
saw only the rosy side of farming. 
Later he learned in college that he 
could not be a successful farmer with- 
out several years of painful and em- 
barrassing experience. He is most 
apt to find this out either actually on 
a farm in the summer, while complet- 
ing his farm practice requirement, or 
in anticipation of such a summer’s 
work. Many of these boys, on mak- 
ing this discovery, change to some 
other course. It is wise that they 
should. The pity is that it usually 
takes them from one to four years to 
find out that they are misfits in agri- 
culture. 


CONTRAST them again with the 
farm boy who comes here with 
pretty definite ideas as to what he is 
going to do when he gets out. His 
mind may change some, and undoubt- 
edly will, but not radically. It 
merely means a shifting the center of 
gravity of his cone of knowledge. He 
knows before he starts that he is in- 
terested in agriculture, and the 
chances are he has his mind pretty 
well made up as to the particular 
phase in which he will specialize. 

There is only one way in which the 
city boy can have the same oppor- 
tunity to decide upon the permanent- 
ness of his interest in agriculture; 
without the wastefulness of the trial 
and error process, now in vogue. This 
method is to change our present farm 
practice requirement from a gradu- 
ation to an entrance requirement. 

If one year of farm experience 
were a pre-requisite for entrance in 
the Ag College, it would undoubted- 
ly keep out some students, but it 
would tend to keep out those who 
have seen only the novelist’s side of 
agriculture, who are in for a disillu- 
sionment, and who will become dis- 
couraged and transfer to some more 
attractive field, or else remain a per- 
manent misfit. If agriculture is not 
what a student wants, the earlier he 
finds it out, the better for himself 
and for the college. If after this 
year of actual experience he still 
feels that he is interested enough to 
continue, the experience he has 
gained while actually on the farm will 
be invaluable to him as a background 
for his college work in agriculture. 
He will be able to aim his mental rifle 
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surance, etc. 
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and labor costs. 





Incorporated 


Dept. Q-75 


















Home-made Good Times 


HENEVER a farmer gets a net selling 
price for his products that is higher than 
the total cost of production, times are good for 


Write us for suggestion on how to reduce your power 


* See U.S. D. A. Bulletin No. 1348 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Racine 


Manufacturers of 
Case Farm Tractors, Steel Threshers, Combines, Silo Fillers, 


Baling Presses, Steam Engines, Road Machinery, 
Grand Detour Plows and Disk Harrows. 
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But no individual farmer can make much change in sell- 
Nor, on the other hand, can he greatly 
reduce such production costs as interest, taxes, rent, in- 


He can, however, make a reduction, oftentimes a 
big one, in power and labor costs. 
ing farmer finds out that these items make up, 
on the average, sixty per cent of crop production 
costs*, he takes immediate steps to cut down this 


When a think- 


This opportunity to reduce, at once and greatly, his 
power and labor costs is here offered to every farmer. 
Case tractors and power farming machinery make possi- 
ble the better methods which alone can assure, to many 
farmers, a dependable margin of profit under the present 


Established 1842 
Wisconsin 





and will have enough enthusiasm to 
drive the lead home for a bull’s-eye. 


Solving the Wood Utilization 
Problem 
(Continued from page 185) 
thing is to find out what we have, 
then proceed to use it wisely. This is 
the task to which the state commit- 
tee on wood utilization stands pledged. 


This is a task in which every good cit- 


izen of the state can help, and must 
help if it is to succeed. 
T IS with this work as Fred Plum- 
mer wrote long years ago of the 
ranger’s task: 
“The Forest Ranger’s motto stands 
Frotect, increase, restore 
To help home-builders with the land 
And bring content on every hand 
Now and forevermore!” 
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Strand Theatre 


March 11 - 13 


His Supreme Moment 





and 


Five Acts of Vaudeville 





“ Say it with Flowers” 


Flowers are always an acceptable gift, 
for Birthdays, or Anniversaries 


Order Early for 
EASTER 
April 4th 


Rejoice with flowers, blooming plants, corsage 
bouquets, basket arrangements, and cut flowers 


March 14 - 17 
The Grand Duchess 


and 


The Waiter 


The Bool Floral Co., Inc. oe 2 


215 E. State St. Flower Fone 2758 


Flowers by wire—anywhere—anytime 













Coming—The Bat 





Buttrick & Frawley, Inc. 


New as the Season 


Spring Clothes 





Get acquainted with the new things for Spring wear. 
Our present stock of Suits and Topcoats stands out 
most conspicuously —in quality—in style—in work- 


manship—and in real value. 





BOSTONIAN SHOES 
BERG HATS 
WILSON BROS. UNDERWEAR 


EAGLE SHIRTS 
DUTCHESS TROUSERS 
ARROW COLLARS 
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HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX AND MICHAELS STERN CLOTHES 
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ING GUN TO BE FIRED 
OPEN “AG SPIRIT’ CAMPAIGN 


Ag-Domecon Banquet to Be Spread in 
Willard Straight Memorial 


“Got your ticket yet, Mac?” “Tick- 
et for what?” Bang! Down swept 
six pasteboard venders upon poor 
Mac for not knowing that the Ag Ban- 
quet will be held in Willard Straight 
Hall on March 9. By the time the 
farm management boys pulled the six 
over-efficient ticket sellers off the un- 
fortunate Mac, he was only too will- 
ing to fork up the small sum neces- 
sary to partake of the great feed 
which is promised to those lucky 
enough to get a ticket before they are 
all sold. 

Everything is being arranged by 
committees so that this banquet will 
be the opening gun in the spring cam- 
paign to blow up the old ag spirit 
which has been covered under a mad 
rush of prelims, shows, contests, Uni- 
versity affairs and the like for the 
past several years. It seems that the 
last bit of real ag enthusiasm was laid 
to rest after the barbecue held in the 
animal husbandry judging pavilion in 
the fall of 1922. 


“B. A.” Will Toast 


President Merrills Dake ’26 of the 
Ag Association appointed several com- 
mittees to carry on the actual work 
in insuring the banquet’s success. The 
committee on arrangements is com- 
posed of “Al” Crosby ’26 and Jean 
Gardiner ’26. The speakers of the 
evening will be the President of the 
University, Livingston Farrand, Dean 
of the College, Cornelius Betten and 
a prof from amongst our lower cam- 
pus friends, Professor W. K. Stone. 
It was with great difficulty that the 
speakers’ committee was persuaded 
from continually patting itself on the 
back and endangering their spinal col- 
umn when they had succeeded in get- 
ting our well known toastmaster to 
fill the bill that night. Professor “B. 
A.” Adams is the prize. The commit- 
tee is composed of Gid Britt ’27 and 
Helen Bull ’26. The other groups di- 
rectly concerned are “Pete” Ham ’26 
and “B” Boyer ’26 on the ticket com- 
mittee and “Al” Stone ’26 with Grace 
McBride ’26 on the publicity com- 
mittee. 


ANNUAL CANNERS’ SCHOOL 
IS HELD AT THE COLLEGE 


The third annual extension school 
for canners’ field men was held Febru- 
ary 16 to 19 at the College. The school 
was started in 1924 at the request of 
the large commercial canners in this 
state, in order that their field men 
might be better equipped for their 
duties, Numerous lectures were given 
by specialists at Cornell and at the 

eneva Experiment Station. Among 
the Cornell instructors were Profes- 
sors A. J. Heinicke, H. C. Thompson, 


F. O. Underwood, O. F. Curtis, R. A. 
Emerson, Paul Work, and Mr. A. L. 
Pierstorff. The three men from Ge- 
neva, L. K. Jones, Hugh Glasgow, and 
C. B. Sayre, all associates in research, 
are employed by the state in pursu- 
ance of a special bill passed by the 
legislature last year-to provide for the 
study of canning crops. A banquet 
for all attending the school was held 
on Wednesday evening, February 17, 
by the Association of New York State 
Canners. 


COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
SUSTAINS A GREAT LOSS 


Professor William A. Stocking Dies 
Early in February 


Following an illness of over three 
months, Professor William A. Stock- 
ing of the dairy department of the 
College of Agriculture and former 
head of the dairy department, died at 
his home in Ithaca on February 3. 

Professor Stocking resigned as head 
of the dairy department in June, 
1923, and since that time had taken 
up work in dairy bacteriology. In 
1906 he was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in dairy bacteriology and three 
years later was made full professor, 
and at the same time was appointed 
as head of the dairy department, when 
Professor R. A. Pearson left to be- 
come State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. During 1913 and 1914, and af- 
ter the resignation of former Dean 
Liberty Hyde Bailey, Professor Stock- 
ing was acting director of the College. 


Member of Many Societies 


He was a member of the Society of 
American Bacteriology, The Ameri- 
ean Science Association, and New 
York Dairymen’s Association, being 
president of the last two each for 
two years. In 1924 Professor Stock- 
ing represented Cornell University 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture at the International 
Dairy Congress and Expositions at 
Milan, Italy. 

Dean Cornelius Betten said in part, 
“In the death of Professor Stocking, 
the State College of Agriculture sus- 
tains a great loss. Professor Stock- 
ing was a member of that earlier 
group that gave strength and char- 
acter to a vigorously growing insti- 
tution. To his special credit must be 
placed the development of dairy in- 
dustry as a large and strong unit in 
the college organization. The com- 
pleting of the fine new dairy building 
seemed a fitting climax to Professor 
Stocking’s great contributions in ad- 
ministration and organization and he 
certainly had earned the opportunity 
to devote his remaining time to re- 
search in dairy bacteriology—his field 
of special scientific interest. He will 
be sadly missed among his old asso- 
ciates and most of all perhaps because 
of the kindly spirit that pervaded all 
his relationships.” 
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KERMIS PLAYS WELL TAKEN 
BY ENTHUSIASTIC AUDIENCE 


Sentiment and Booze Are Featured 
by Student Actors 


The climax of Farmers’ Week ac- 
tivities was reached on the evening of 
Friday, February 12, with the presen- 
tation in Bailey Hall of the annual 
Kermis plays. The tuneful instru- 
ments of the Women’s Mandolin Club 
soothed the impatient audience be- 
tween the acts. 

Finding a Way Out, by F. B. “Doc” 
Wright ’22, was the first play in the 
order of presentation. The scene of 
this play was in a farm home and 
Dick Carrick, well impersonated by 
Lincoln E. Cruickshank ’27, decided 
that he wants to go to college. With 
the consent of his parents, played by 
Corrine G. Messing ’28, and William 
F. Carty W. C., he works his way 
through the four year course and wins 
coveted honors. When he returns 
home for his last vacation, his boy- 
hood sweetheart, which part was ad- 
mirably filled by Laura Griswold ’28, 
promises to be his wife; the two em- 
brace, much to the envy of the audi- 
ence, and they live happily ever after. 


Kay Smith Stars 

The first prize play, Amends, by 
Norma H. Wright ’27, was a compar- 
atively blood-curdling and _heart- 
rending story, the moral of which 
might be “getting drunk is not the 
best way out of a dilemma” or “a 
woman will have her way.” Harold 
Wentworth ’27, as Bob Ross, acted the 
young man’s part well, his nagging 
stepmother, Mrs. Ross, was Lois 
White ’26, and the clinging vine, 
Mary, whose heart is set on Bob, was 
most perfectly acted by Kay E. Smith 
728. The two women pester Bob near- 
ly to death. In desperation he decides 
to leave town with Jim Hartnett, the 
ne’er-do-well, while both are under 
the influence of drink. 

One spectator remarked that he 
never saw a more complete drunkard, 
either on or off the stage, than H. 
Meade Summers ’26 as Jim. They tell 
the Deacon, Leo R. Blanding ’27, that 
Bob and Mary have become engaged 
and leave him to herald the news 
about town. 


Bob Makes Amends 


Ten years later in a South Ameri- 
can seaport both Jim and Bob appear, 
Jim a drunken sailor, the other a first 
mate. Bob decides to return to the 
old home town and make amends to 
Mary, the clinging vine. He finds 
that Mary has remained single, 
and now that her anger at Bob’s 
trick has abated, she welcomes him 
back. They decide to try and live 
happily thereafter. G. Kenneth Kil- 
patrick ’26 was a rather accomplished 
barkeep, while Harold Dorn ’29, Fa- 
vor R. Smith ’27, and J. Albert Clark 
28, were three most desperate and 
salty drunken sailors. Sedowa and 
Omicron Nu ushered. 
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G. W. SULLIVAN WINS FIRST 
PRIZE ON EASTMAN STAGE 


“Dan” Dalrymple Takes Second Place 
in a Hard Fought Contest 


Thursday. evening of Farmers’ 
Week marked the passing into history 
of the seventeenth annual Eastman 
Stage contest. Nearly two thousand 
visitors and Cornellians heard Dean 
Cornelius Betten describe the pur- 
poses of the Stage, and introduce the 
speakers. 

G. W. Sullivan, jr., ’26, was the 
first to speak, and was the recipient of 
the first prize of one hundred dollars. 
His vivid description of the poverty 
and want in the slums of New York 
City, the need for a steady flow of 
pure, wholesome milk, and his power- 
ful appeal to the dairymen of this 
State that they fail not in their great 
responsibility to humanity, won the 
hearts of all his audience, and earned 
the speaker the much coveted honor. 

D. M. “Dan” Dalrymple ’27 finished 
second. Through a clever, homely in- 
troduction he swung into the thread- 
bare topic of cooperation, and to the 
delight of everyone, presented his sub- 
ject in a live and interesting manner. 
He appealed to his audience that 
farmers embarking upon a coopera- 
tive venture should have a clear un- 
derstanding of the problems to be en- 
countered, and should beware of an 
incorrect interpretation of the suc- 
cesses of others. 


4 Mor Squeekers 


Miss M. M. Leaming ’26,:in speak- 
ing on The Third Leg emphasized the 
significance of junior project work as 
being combined with the farm and 
home bureaus to form the great trin- 
ity of rural America of today. 

H. T. Huckle ’26 discussed the prob- 
lem of farm labor, emphasizing the 
importance of human relations be- 
tween farmer and hired man. R. T. 
Termohlen ’26 talked on the wonder 
and importance of the farmers’ part- 
nership with the soil, stressing the 
duty of every tiller of the soil to pass 
on to his children a well-kept fertile 
farm. H. W. Beers ’28 stressed the 
importance of the Grange as a factor 
in the rural community. He pointed 
out that if the Grange was losing its 
influence in the community the fault 
lay with the individual members rath- 
er than with the organization. 

The judges of the contest were H. 
E. Babcock, manager of the G. L. F. 
Exchange, E. S. Hopson, former pres- 
ident of the Farm Bureau in Herki- 
mer County, and H R. Talmage of 
Riverhead, Long Island. 

The members of Heb-sa and Helios 
acted as ushers, and Professor H. D. 
Smith, university organist, played a 
number of selections on the organ. 


DOMECON DEMONSTRATES 


Over three hundred Farmers’ Week 
visitors saw the demonstration of 
electrical equipment given by Omi- 
cron Nu in the Domecon building, 
throughout the week. Waffles, coffee, 
and cinnamon toast were made on elec- 
trical cooking apparatus and sold to 
the visitors for nominal sums which 
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cleared an appreciable sum for the so- 
ciety. The students showed the use 
and cost of each piece of equipment 
that they used in the demonstration. 

The money taken in from the dem- 
onstration together with the profits 
from the candy counter in the home 
economics building which Omicron 
Nu has managed for the past few 
years is used to support a scholarship 
for students in the College of Home 
Economics. 


PLANT BREEDING DEPARTMENT 
GRATIFIED OVER SEED SHOW 


Many of the Winners Were Regular 
and Short Course Students 


The plant breeding department ran 
a competitive seed show in connection 
with Farmers’ Week activities, the 
purpose of which was to show the 
farmer the possibility of producing 
good seed on the farms in this state. 
Entries were limited to varieties of 
corn, oats, barley, wheat, and rye rec- 
ommended by the department and 
grown by the exhibitor or under his 
contract. The judging was based fifty 
percent on appearance, and fifty per 
cent on the field and bin inspection rec- 
ords made by the department for mem- 
bers of the New York Seed Improve- 
ment Association. Twenty-seven of 
the fifty members of the Association 
exhibited a total of thirty-seven en- 
tries. Among the winners were sev- 
eral former regular and short course 
students. 

The plant breeding department was 
highly gratified at the response to 
this innovation and at the high qual- 
ity of the seed grains shown. It is 
hoped that the show will partake of 
the nature of an annual Farmers’ 
Week event. 

The judges of the contest were Pro- 
fessors H. H. Love and R. G. Wiggans, 
both members of the plant breeding 
department. 


RATS NEED VITAMINES 


That oatmeal and milk are better 
rations for members of “genus Homo” 
than toast and coffee was effectively 
demonstrated during Farmers’ Week 
by the home economics exhibit of 
white rats, shown on the top floor of 
Domecon. The rats that had been fed 
toast and coffee were much smaller 
and less vigorous than the more for- 
tunate rodents who fared on oatmeal 
and milk. 

The roomful of rats served to dem- 
onstrate several facts with regard to 
nutrition. One rat whose diet con- 
tained none of the vitamines carried 
by lemons, oranges, and tomatoes, 
passed on to his “happy hunting 
grounds” before the week was over, 
and his tombstone was a warning to 
. parents and children who visited 
it. 

Rats who had not been fed lettuce 
were afflicted with bad colds as a re- 
sult of their reduced vitality, and in 
that particular pen the rat mortality 
was high. But while these rats pined 
away their brothers who ate lettuce 
frisked and thrived. 
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CURRY COMBS AND CLIPPERS 
LAID ASIDE TILL NEXT YEAR 


Students’ Livestock Show Rivalled 
Only by the International 

On Thursday afternoon of Farmers’ 
Week the intense excitement in the 
College herds and energy spent upon 
the animals was brought to an end 
with the annual Students’ Livestock 
Show in the animal husbandry judg- 
ing pavilion. Once more the students 
could lay up their curry combs, their 
brushes, clippers, and talcum powder 
to cover stains on white animals until 
the time arrives to fit the animals for 
next year’s show. 

After all scrubbing and rubbing 
had ceased late in the afternoon it 
was found that many had shared in 
the honors of the day. The greatest 
honor of the day fell to the lot of a 
winter course student, C. Hagenow, 
who fitted and admirably showed the 
College’s champion Guernsey, Triple 
Query. He won grand championship 
on the bovine. The others who won 
first in dairy cattle classes follow: 
Aged bulls, F. R. Smith ’27; Junior 
bulls, R. E. Zautner ’27; Aged Hol- 
stein cows, M. Davis w. c.; Junior Hol- 
steins, Miss E. MacAllister ’26; Ayr- 
shire cows, S. Stabler ’29; Jersey 
cows, G. K. Kilpatrick ’26; Guernsey 
cows, C. Hagenow w. c.; Holstein 
calves, Class II, Miss E. MacAllister 
’26; and Holsten calves, Class 12, A. 
Furrer w. c. 

Judged on Fitting 

The beef cattle classes were won 
by C. Sadd ’26 and G. Cowles sp. with 
the latter winning grand champion- 
ship. The sheep classes were won by 
D. Hill sp. and L. Arnold ’27 with the 
former winning grand championship. 
The horse classes, consisting of Per- 
cheron and Belgians, were won by S. 
Leonard ’27 and K. Stoodly w. c. The 
grand championship was won by the 
latter showman. 

The animals were judged by P. C. 
MacKenzie, a practical showman and 
fitter of animals, who is connected 
with the Penn State College. The an- 
imals were placed on their fitting and 
showing and not on the _ individual 
herself. A great deal of credit for 
the showing made is due to the coaches 
who gave help and advice to the 
would-be showmen. 


FORESTERS ELECT MEN 


The officers for the coming term 
which were elected at a recent meet- 
ing of the Foresters Club are: Presi- 
dent, Seth Jackson ’26; vice-presi- 
dent, W. H. Walling ’27; secretary, 
E. C. Abbe ’28, and treasurer, J. D 
Pond ’28. The coming visit of the 
forester of the United States Govern- 
ment, Colonel W. B. Greeley, t0 
speak before the club, was reported 
at the meeting. Colonel Greeley 1s 
connected with the United States For- 
esters Service and is considered one 
of the foremost foresters in the 
country. 


Professor E, V. Hardenburg of veg- 
etable gardening was on the Farmers 
Week Program at Ohio State Univer- 
sity on February 8 and 4. 
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The a 
Wrist Watch 
Brown & Brown 


is a dependable 
companion in hik- Spring Suits and 
ing, motoring, golf- Topcoats 
ing—in fact in any 
activity. 
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Let us show you 
the attractive mod- 
els now in our 
stock. 


R. A. Heggie & Bro. Co. 


136 East State Street 










Wisteria Garden 


Opposite Strand 
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“Particular Food for Particular People 
Ss SF 








Visit 
“Peacock Alley” 
The “Greenwich Village” of Ithaca 


It is cozy and comfortable. Make it your down 
town headquarters. 





It's a touch of individual smartness, a 
certain nicety in their custom-tailored 
fit that characterizes Brown & Brown 
clothes as different from all other ready- 
to-wear garments. 
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We are proud of a reputation for al- 
ways having those new models and 
materials demanded by the better 
dressed fellows. $45 and more. 






Regular lunch noon and night - 50 cents 






Chicken Dinners, all you want toeat - $1.50 


The Oyster Dinners at a dollar are very popular. 
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H. V. Miles, 08 


Brown & Brown 
142 East State Street 
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AG OVERALL HOP PLANNED 
AS CAMPUS PEP PROVOKER 


Big Ag Banquet to Be Followed Up 
With Rustic Shin-dig 





On Sunday afternoon, February 21, 
the second step was taken, or which is 
more logical, was begun to be taken 
in this new idea of putting the ag col- 
lege back on the map of University 
activities. The first thing will be the 
Ag Banquet, March 9, which will be 
followed along about the end of the 
month with a real ag dance—no fool- 
ing. According to the committees 
which were appointed at the after- 
noon session only sod-busters dressed 
in regulation overalls of standard size 
and make will be allowed to escort 
(nice word escort is—like to write it) 
a fair doughbuster into the dance pal- 
ace. The old armory will probably be 
the scene of the squabble if the proper 
authorities who rule over such pala- 
tial establishments can be convinced 
that it will be for the good of Amer- 
ica’s future food supply to allow the 
some-day-to-be-farmers and potential 
farm wives to work off some excess 
enthusiasm before the spring vaca- 
tion. 

Committees Named 


Some twenty odd seniors and ju- 
niors met in the COUNTRYMAN office 
and under the temporary chairman- 
ship of “Al’’ Mason ’26 elected “Pete” 
Ham ’26 permanent chairman of the 
affair. The enthusiasm cf the group 
carried them along at a fast rate (as 
all ag men travel) and not before long 
the following committees had been 
elected: Finance, Chairman, Jared 
Van Wagenen 3d ’26, M. L. Dake ’2, 
Fred Miner ’27, and “Pete” Ham ’26; 
Publicity, Chairman, A. C. Bowdish 
26, H. W. Beers ’28, and F. B. Me- 
Kenzie ’26; Decorations, Chairman, 
“Al” Mason ’26; Stunts, Chairman, 
Meade Summers ’26 and Judson Ge- 
nung ’26, and Refreshments, “Walt” 
Bovard ’26. “Johnnie” Marshall ’26 
acted as secretary of the meeting. As 
explained this is only a skeleton group 
which will reach out into the various 
clubs and organizations on the ag 
campus and seek help and support 
from them. It’s going to be an ag 
affair given for the University and if 
things keep going, or which is more 
likely, gain in speed the University is 
going to be treated to something un- 
usual before many more new moons. 


THREE HUNDRED ALUMNI 
FEAST IN SAVINGS BANK 


The annual alumni banquet of the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics was held on Wednesday, 
February 10, in the new Savings Bank 
Building. 

The first thing on the program was 
of course the eats. There is no need 
to say more about this phase of the 
meeting than that over three hundred 
people went away filled. 

After the feed the annual business 
meeting of the association took place. 
It was unanimously agreed that alum- 
nj of the various high schools of the 
state who are also alumni of Cornell, 
be encouraged to get a picture of the 
administrative group of buildings of 
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the College of Agriculture into their 
local school. This picture of the Rob- 
erts group was taken by J. B. Kirk- 
land 718, who is secretary treasurer of 
the Association, in carrying out the 
plan decided upon at last year’s meet- 
ing, namely, the distribution of such 
a picture throughout the state. “Joe” 
Hurley ’15, was elected president for 
the coming year to succeed L. W. 
Crittenden. 

The business was soon over and the 
speeches began. The first was an ad- 
dress of welcome by President Far- 
rand, followed by Dr. C. E. Ladd, di- 
rector of the extension service, who 
spoke of the obligation of alumni to 
their community. Dean Betten out- 
lined for the group some of the cur- 
rent problems of the College. Next 
came the big event of the evening in 
which Miss Martha Van Rensselaer 
and Jared Van Wagenen defended 
the positive, and Dr. J. G. Needham 
and Dr. G. F. Warren attacked the 
negative of the question, Resolved, 
That Home Economics Should Be a 
Part of Every Man’s Education. Many 
almost credulous reasons were ad- 
vanced on both sides. Professor “B. 
A.” Adams acted as referee and pre- 
vented any slugging in the clinches. 
The decision was given by the audi- 
ence in the form of applause for that 
side, which each person felt deep down 
in his sub-conscious self, deserved the 
victory. The negative won the de- 
bate. 

The banquet had to be held down- 
town, ‘Kirk’ says, because the group 
is too large to be accommodated in 
Risley. Next year the officers hope to 
find some place on the hill for the 
meeting. 


WINTER BLOSSOMS SHOWN 
AT EXHIBIT OF POLLINATION 


Apple blossoms in February were 
shown on a miniature tree in the po- 
mology Farmers’ Week exhibit. The 
twig had been placed in the green 
house until the blossoms were forced, 
and then placed in the miniature 
screen cage with a bee hive, to show 
how pollination experiments are con- 
ducted. 

The effect of cross pollination on 
the McIntosh was clearly demonstrat- 
ed. The self-pollinated fifteen-year- 
old tree yielded only two bushels while 
the cross pollinated tree of the same 
age gave fifteen bushels. 

The apples of other states were 
shown as well as a classified grouping 
of the important varieties of New 
York. One of the out of state varie- 
ties to attract a lot of attention was 
the large and handsome Golden Deli- 
cious from Washington. 





PROFS PRANKS 


Professor Paul Work attended a 
meeting of the New York State Vege- 
table Gardeners’ Association in Al- 
bany February 17. Professor Work ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Exhibiting 
Vegetables.” : 


Professor M. F. Barrus, head of 
plant path extension, is in Porto Rico, 
where he will be until April 1. He is 
studying diseases of coffee. 
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CROTTY WINS SHORTHORN 
PRIZE SPEAKING CONTEST 


Negative Wins Debate by Contending 
“Cooperation, Not Legislation” 


The short-horn prize speaking con. 
test and debate held sway Monday 
evening of Farmers’ Week, February 
8. Professor J. L. Stone, emeritus of 
farm practice, presided. The first 
speaker was W. R. Crotty who dis. 
cussed Agriculture Education. He said 
that education was for complete liy- 
ing and he believed that the short 
course was fulfilling this idea. Mr, 
Crotty was later awarded the ten- 
dollar gold piece, a gift of the exten- 
sion department. The next speaker 
was R. H. Seydell of Belgium who 
talked on The Agriculture of Belgium. 
A. C. Stearns was the last speaker 
and he discussed The Farmer and His 
Problems. 

The judges were Cuyler Paine ’'25 
of Albion, Orleans County; Mrs. H. C. 
Miller, Waterford, Saratoga County; 
Mr. Don Schutts, Arkport, Steuben 
County. 


Botsford Leads Songs 


The negative side won the winter 
course debate on the topic: Resolved, 
That the United States Government 
Should Establish a Federal Trade 
Commission With Power to Pay a 
Bounty on Agricultural Exports Suff- 
cient to Bring the Price of Farm Pro- 
ducts in the United States Up to the 
World Price Level Plus the Tariff. 
The main arguments of the negative 
were that the farmer needs co-opera- 
tion, not legislation, and that his con- 
dition is improving due to the influ 
ence of supply and demand. 

he negative speakers were A. E. 
Snyder, leader, S. W. Peake, C. A. 
Travis, and Miss M. Boyle, alternate. 
The affirmative consisted of R. H. Mec- 
Intyre, leader, Miss E. R. Viele, D. 
Hill, and F. W. Janssen, alternate. 

The judges were Mr. Bruess, Ham- 
burg, Erie County; Mrs. McOmber, 
Albion, Orleans County; and Profes- 
sor E. S. Guthrie, Forest Home. 

While the judges were awarding the 
decision, Professor H. E. Botsford, of 
the poultry department, led the audi- 
ence in some lively songs. 


ARIZONA RATTLERS PLAY 
FOR RURAL SCHOOL SHOW 


A live snake exhibit was the center 
of attraction at the Farmers’ Week 
rural school display held in Fernow 
Hall. A cased-in pair of Arizona 
rattlesnakes furnished music for the 
exhibit while a collection of ring 
snakes, water snakes, milk snakes, sal- 
amanders, lizzards, and_ turtles 
squirmed and writhed for the benefit 
of visitors. 

The walls of the exhibit room were 
lined with the work of grade school 
children throughout the state. Collec- 
tions of winter twigs, wild flowers, and 
bird lists, together with illustrated 
stories of the “Fire That Jack Built” 
were typical of the exhibits. 

The exhibits were judged, so that 
the walls were liberally plastered with 
blue, red, and white ribbon awards for 
the children that entered the prize- 
winners. 
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Hurray! We knew it could be done 
and that someone would soon start the 
ball a-rolling. Old ag spirit revived! 
Well, we should smile. “Looks like 
old times,” remarked one of the older 
members of the faculty when he heard 
what was up. With the Ag Banquet 
scheduled for March 9 in Willard 
Straight Hall and a tentative date of 
April 1 set for a real honest-to-good- 
ness ag shin-dig, where the sod-bust- 
ers dressed in overalls and blue shirts 
will guide the fair farmerettes over 
the barn floor, the upper campus will 
come out of its make believe “high- 
hatness” and once more become Farm- 
er Jones and Mary Jane. It is too 
bad that the ag spirit has been al- 
lowed to sink so low. This attempt, 
to make the ag students feel their vest 
buttons strain when someone mentions 
the ag college, will get results if 
everyone gets behind the idea, enters 
into the thing with all they can give 
and boosts the AG COLLEGE and its 
ACTIVITIES. 





With the death of Professor Will- 
iam A. Stocking, the University circle 
loses a valuable friend and leader, 
who devoted the last twenty years of 
his life to the advancement of dairy 
science and the extension of the influ- 
ence of the College in state agricul- 
ture. We feel a sincere personal loss 
in the professor’s death and are cer- 
tain that the faculty and students do 
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likewise. Professor Stocking will long 
be remembered by all and will be an 
inspiration to us to carry on the work 
which he has so faithfully performed. 


Authors and actors of Kermis this 
year are to be congratulated. While 
some puritanical minds felt that there 
was too much “drunk” in Amends, we 
think most of those who saw the plays 
this year will concede that the scene 
was more dramatic and vivid than 
most amateur plays, particularly rural 
life plays. Playwriters too often avoid 
the ‘“seamy side” of life for the sake 
of what seems to us to be a pseudo- 
morality. 


Many have been the complaints in 
the past concerning final examina- 
tions. But unfortunately they have 
been voiced for the most part by stu- 
dents. It is only rarely that a mem- 
ber of the faculty steps forth to cham- 
pion such an affair as Professor J. G. 
Needham has. 

At the close of the last semester, 
Professor Needham announced to his 
students in biology 7 that since the 
form of an allotted time for a final 
must be adhered to by a ruling of the 
College, he would devote that period 
to a lecture in the hope that the last 
meeting of the class might be both 
pleasant and beneficial to all, 

It is encouraging to have a member 
of the faculty interest himself suffi- 
ciently in the mechanism of our edu- 
cational system to initiate something 
constructive to replace that which has 
become outworn. 


Did You Ever 


Wish you were the owner 
of a good pair of field 
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THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 


Tobogganning is quite a sport when 
done on proper slides, or when con- 
fined to safe and short premeditated 
glides, but I have seen some sliding 
done that wasn’t quite so nice; some 
sliding that was hardly fun,—lI’ve 
done it once or twice! But banged up 
shins, and wounded knees, and gashes 
in my pants are almost always, if you 
please, results of such advance. It’s 
all because the streets and walks of 
this old college town, in spite of sun- 
dry level balks, are mostly up and 
down, and when the winter weather 
reigns they have an icy glaze that’s 
oft the cause of aches and pains, and 
thickens with the days. It’s on these 
inclined walks and streets that we, all 
unprepared, are apt to take with 
haste hard seats we would not else 
have dared. Positions that we thus 
assume are quite undignified; they 
stimulate dark looks of gloom; they’re 
hard on tender hide! And so, old 
ashes do your stuff, for we would fall 
no more; we’ve had of sliding quite 
enough, unless by Beebe’s shore. 


The Domecon rat exhibit held dur- 
ing Farmers’ Week hit some of us in 
a particularly weak spot. The rush 
and push of campus life tends to make 
most students careless with regard to 
eating habits. Probably, however, our 
greatest gastronomic sin is eating too 
rapidly rather than our neglect of 
proper nutritive elements. 
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How much 
a Wagonloa 


You can drive to town to get a load of coal, and 
carry back enough to last you for some time. But 
you cannot load electric power onto a wagon and 
bring it home. 


Electric power costs little at the station where it 
is generated. But power at the station does you no 
good. When you press the button you want a flood 
of light; when you throw the switch you want to 
hear the motor hum. Service, full and instantaneous 


—that is what the electric-power consumer wants. 
And service he must have! 


But electric service for the farmer, in addition to 
generating stations, requires long transmission lines 
—sub-stations and transtormers, poles and power 


lines, to be set up and kept in good repair; and, 
always, day and night, a sufficient reserve of power 
to meet all needs and reach the most distant con- 
sumer on the line. All this represents an investment 
of money for which wages must be paid whether 
the current is in use or not. 


You cannot get electric service by the truckload. 
If electric service is to come to you, it must be sold 
in such quantity and at such a price as will pay the 
cost of its delivery, as well as the cost of producing it. 


How electric service can be sold in such quan- 


tity. and at such a price as will be mutually 
beneficial to farmers and electric light and 
power companies is one of the problems now 
being studied by fifteen state committees work- 
ing with the national committee. The Com- 
mittee on the Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 


ture is composed of economists and engineers rep- 
resenting the United States Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and the Intertor, American 
Farm Bureau Federation, National Grange, 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Farm Lighting Manufacturing Association 
and the National Electric Light Association. 


If you are interested in this work, write for a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York City 
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‘| He s been at it for 20 years! 
For 20 years this experienced miller has been making Purina 

Chows. 

He has seen thousands of carloads of grains and other ingre- 


dients come to Purina Mills—tested by Purina Chemists—and 
often rejected because they weren’t up to the Purina standard. 


























He has seen the first little Purina plant grow and develop, 
until there are now seven great Purina mills supplying farm- 
ers with Purina Chows from the Atlantic to the Rockies. 


He knew Purina Mills when a handful of men constituted 
the entire organization. Today over a hundred and fifty agri- 
cultural college graduates are working in the Purina x 

research and sales departments alone. a 


Purina Chows would never hold __ 
the topmost place they hold today, 
were it not for one outstanding 
fact. Purina Chows have actually 
lowered the farmer’s cost of 
producing his milk, eggs, pork, 
and beef! 


PURINA MILLS 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Boefitato Nashville 
Fort Worth East St. Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis 





Matt Sieckhaus, head 
miller of Purina Mills, 
St. Louis plant. 
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Does your Cream 
Separator 


_ oa separator is supposed to make gitien cleaner 
money for its owner — yet there are The new De Laval 
hundreds of thousands in use today losing %s a Bc soe 
money because of poor skimming. Their greatest separator 
owners’ profits are going into the skim-milk ‘™»rovement in 25 
. ° years. Itis guaran- 
instead of the cream can. Here is an easy teed to skim cleaner. 
way to show up such cream thieves. Ask  'lsoruns 
° easier with 
your De Laval Agent to bring out a new  mitk going ‘ 
De Laval and try this simple test: a wi ite 
After separating with your old separator, fasta loneer. ‘i HI a 
wash its bowl and tinware in the skim- | 


i ee 
an 


milk. Hold the skim-milk at normal room 
temperature and run it through a new 
DeLaval. Have the cream thus recovered 
weighed and tested. Then you can tell ¢x- 
actly if your old machine is wasting cream, 
and what a new De Laval will save. 


Thousands have tried this plan and have Hand-Electric-Belt 
found a new De Laval would increase their f pf Ayden, 
cream money from $25 to $200 a year. The new 66° t0'143° pown 
De Laval is the best cream separator ever made— Balance in 15 
the crowning achievement in 48 years of sepa- rs Monthlk 
rator manufacture. peat Jf 


SEE and TRY the New 


OD ET 


TRADE in your old Separator 
The DeLaval Milker See Your 


If you milk five or more cows, a De 
Laval Milker will soon pay for itself. 
*= More than 35,000 in 

| use giving wonderful 
satisfaction. Send for 

(~~ complete information. 
Mi 
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